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Week Ending Friday, June 6, 1986 


National Theatre Week, 1986 





Proclamation 5497. May 30, 1986 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Theatre is an ancient and honored art 
form with a recorded history spanning 
2,500 years. Some have speculated that its 
roots go so deep in human nature and 
human experience that it may well be the 
wellspring of all the arts. We do know that 
poetry, story-telling, dance, music, masks, 
costumes, and sets all have a place in what 
we have come to call “theatre.” These ele- 
ments can be found in the performances of 
primitive tribes and the most sophisticated 
modern productions. In fact we see the im- 
pulse to theatre in every child who has ever 
played “let’s pretend” or “make believe.” 

Theatre lets us stand apart from the flow 
of life: to feel-pity and understanding and 
empathy; to smile at human foibles and to 
weep at human tragedies. Theatre is an art 
form for all seasons and all moods. It can 
refresh our spirits with comic hijinks, dazzle 
us with the splendor of pageantry, and 
impart rich insights into human relation- 
ships. It can convulse us into gales of laugh- 
ter, wring our hearts with pathos, and 
dramatize eternal moral truths. In the 
works of such giants as Shakespeare, 
Goethe, Moliere, and O’Neill it can do all 
these things. 

In one respect theatre is an art of the 
present moment—once performed it is 
gone, save in the memory of the audience. 
Yet new productions and performances give 
it a kind of ever-renewed immortality. It 
can put us in touch with the culture, condi- 
tions, and viewpoints of many civilizations. 
Indeed, theatre is at once a reminder and 
an affirmation of the continuity of civiliza- 
tion and the fundamental unity of all man- 
kind. 


That continuity is manifested not only in 
performances of plays of the past, but also 
in the attempts of modern artists to give’ 
voice to the conditions and experiences of 
our own time. These efforts, in turn, will 
enrich the legacy we will leave to future 
generations. 

Today, theatre exists not only in the tradi- 
tional cultural centers of our country but all 
across the land. Theatre at all levels—pro- 
fessional, community, and  school—has 
sprung up in every region of our country. 
There is no greater testimony to mankind’s 
need for theatre than this. Today we are 
experiencing a renaissance of the living the- 
atre, with great gains in artistic excellence, 
in aesthetic variety and diversity of cultural 
voices—and in growing and loyal audiences 
throughout America. 

In recognition of the importance of thea- 
tre in the lives of all Americans, the Con- 
gress, by Senate Joint Resolution 247, has 
authorized the President to proclaim the 
week of June 1 through June 7, 1986, as 
“National Theatre Week.” 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the week beginning June 
1, 1986, as National Theatre Week. I en- 
courage the people of the United States to 
observe this month with appropriate cere- 
monies, performances, programs, and activi- 
ties. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this thirtieth day of May, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-six, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and tenth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 11:10 a.m., June 2, 1986] 


Note: The proclamation was released by the 
Office of the Press Secretary on May 31. 
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International Terrorism 





Radio Address to the Nation. 
May 31, 1986 





My fellow Americans: 

History is likely to record that 1986 was 
the year when the world, at long last, came 
to grips with the plague of terrorism. For 
too long, the world was paralyzed by the 
argument that terrorism could not be 
stopped until the grievances of terrorists 
were addressed. The complicated and 
heartrending issues that perplex mankind 
are no excuse for violent, inhumane attacks, 
nor do they excuse not taking aggressive 
action against those who deliberately 
slaughter innocent people. 

In our world there are innumerable 
groups and organizations with grievances, 
some justified, some not. Only a tiny frac- 
tion has been ruthless enough to try to 
achieve their ends through vicious and cow- 
ardly acts of violence upon unarmed vic- 
tims. Perversely, it is often the terrorists 
themselves who prevent peacefully negoti- 
ated solutions. So, perhaps the first step in 
solving some of these fundamental chal- 
lenges in getting to the root cause of con- 
flict is to declare that terrorism is not an 
acceptable alternative and will not be toler- 
ated. 

Effective antiterrorist action has also 
been thwarted by the claim that—as the 
quip goes—“One man’s terrorist is another 
man’s freedom fighter.” That’s a catchy 
phrase, but also misleading. Freedom fight- 
ers do not need to terrorize a population 
into submission. Freedom fighters target 
the military forces and the organized instru- 
ments of repression keeping dictatorial re- 
gimes in power. Freedom fighters struggle 
to liberate their citizens from oppression 
and to establish a form of government that 
reflects the will of the people. 

Now, this is not to say that those who are 
fighting for freedom are perfect or that we 
should ignore problems arising from passion 
and conflict. Nevertheless, one has to be 
blind, ignorant, or simply unwilling to see 
the truth if he or she is unable to distin- 
guish between those I just described and 
terrorists. 

Terrorists intentionally kill or maim un- 
armed civilians, often women and children, 
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often third parties who are not in any way 
part of a dictatorial regime. Terrorists are 
always the enemies of democracy. Luckily, 
the world is shaking free from its lethargy 
and moving forward to stop the bloodshed. 

Nearly a month ago in Tokyo, the leaders 
of the major Western democracies ham- 
mered out an agreement on tough meas- 
ures to eradicate this evil. Ironically the 
progress made in Tokyo is now imperiled 
by a lack of consistent support at home. For 
nearly a year now a handful of United 
States Senators have held up approval of a 
supplementary extradition treaty between 
the United States and the United Kingdom. 
This agreement, when ratified, would pre- 
vent terrorists who have kidnaped, killed, 
or maimed people in Britain from finding 
refuge in our country. Today these killers 
are able to do just that by labeling their vile 
acts as political. 

Well, in Tokyo the democracies declared 
there is no political or any other justifica- 
tion for terrorist acts and those who commit 
them should be brought to justice. The 
world is watching. If actions by a few Sena- 
tors allow terrorists to find safe haven in 
the United States, then there will be irrep- 
arable damage. Refusal to approve the sup- 
plementary treaty would undermine our 
ability to pressure other countries to extra- 
dite terrorists who have murdered our citi- 
zens. And rejection of this treaty would be 
an affront to British Prime Minister Marga- 
ret Thatcher, one European leader who, at 
great political risk, stood shoulder to shoul- 
der with us during our operations against 
Qadhafi’s terrorism. 

Some members of the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee have gone so far as to 
prepare a substitute treaty permitting those 
who have murdered British policemen and 
soldiers, for so-called political reasons, to 
avoid extradition. Well, this substitute is not 
a compromise; it’s retreat. Its passage would 
be a victory for terrorism and a defeat for 
all we’ve been trying to do to stop this evil. 

One concern about the treaty is that it 
may set a precedent for other treaties, 
which will then be used against those who 
simply oppose totalitarian regimes. We can 
never permit that to happen. Our country 
will always remain the beacon of hope and 
freedom to all oppressed peoples. 
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I therefore urge the Senate to promptly 
approve the revised treaty and reinforce 
the momentum building against terrorism. 
With good sense, courage, and international 
cooperation, our struggle against terrorism 
will be won. And the United States will lead 
the way into a freer and more peaceful to- 
morrow. 

Until next week, thanks for listening, and 
God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:06 p.m. 
from Camp David, MD. 


Internal Revenue Service 





Nomination of Lawrence B. Gibbs To Be 
Commissioner. June 2, 1986 


Since 1978 Dr. Darby has been professor 
of economics at the University of California 
at Los Angeles; associate professor, 1973- 
1978; and visiting assistant professor, 1972- 
1973. Previously, he was at Ohio State Uni- 
versity in the department of economics as 
assistant professor, 1970-1973; and director, 
division for economic research, 1971-1972. 

Dr. Darby graduated from Dartmouth 
College (A.B., 1967) and the University of 
Chicago (M.A., 1968; Ph.D., 1970). He is 
married, has two children, and resides in 
Woodland Hills, CA. Dr. Darby was born 
November 24, 1945, in Dallas, TX. 


National Graduate Fellows Program 
Fellowship Board 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Lawrence B. Gibbs to be 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue. He 
would succeed Roscoe L. Egger, Jr. 

Since 1976 Mr. Gibbs has been a partner 
with the law firm of Johnson & Swanson in 
Dallas, TX. Previously, he was with the In- 
ternal Revenue Service as Assistant Com- 
missidner (Technical), 1973-1975, and as 
Deputy Chief Counsel and Acting Chief 
Counsel, 1972-1973. He was a member of 
the law firm of Branscomb, Gary, Thomas- 
son & Hall in Corpus Christi, TX, 1963- 
1972. 

Mr. Gibbs graduated from Yale University 
(B.A., 1960) and the University of Texas 
School of Law at Austin (J.D., 1963). He is 
married, has two children, and resides in 
Dallas, TX. Mr. Gibbs was born August 31, 
1938, in Hutchinson, KS. 


Department of the Treasury 





Nomination of Michael R. Darby To Be an 
Assistant Secretary (Economic Policy). 
June 2, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Michael R. Darby to be an 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury (Eco- 
nomic Policy). He would succeed Manuel H. 
Johnson, Jr. 


Appointment of Alfred Balitzer as a 
Member. June 2, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Alfred Balitzer to be a 
member of the National Graduate Fellows 
Program Fellowship Board for a term of 6 
years. This is a new position. 

Since 1971 Dr. Balitzer has been a profes- 
sor at Claremont McKenna College and 
with the Claremont graduate school since 
1973. Previously he was a part-time teacher 
at California State University in Los Ange- 
les, 1967-1971. 

Dr. Balitzer graduated from Los Angeles 
City College (A.A., 1961), California State at 
Los Angeles (B.A., 1963), University of Chi- 
cago (M.A., 1967), and Claremont graduate 
school (Ph.D., 1971). He resides in Clare- 
mont, CA, and was born March 13, 1941, in 
Los Angeles, CA. 


1986 President’s Volunteer Action 
Awards 





Remarks at the White House Awards 
Luncheon. June 2, 1986 





It’s an honor for Nancy and me to wel- 
come you to the White House. And at this 
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point it’s my job to say a few words about 
voluntarism. Now, imagine that—{laugh- 
ter|—talking to this audience about volunta- 
rism. It makes me think of a gentleman 
who, in his later life, was the only living 
survivor of the Johnstown flood. And when 
his time came to meet his maker, he went 
to heaven. But in his later years—he had 
been on the mashed-potato circuit, quite 
busily in demand as a speaker and lecturer 
to tell about these experiences with the 
flood. St. Peter said to him, “You know, 
when newcomers are up here, there are a 
lot of people that would like to hear about 
things that have been happening down 
below and since their departure, and do 
you have”—“Oh,” he said, “Yes.” And he 
told him about his experience and, yes, he’d 
be very happy to speak. So, they gathered 
them. And St. Peter brought him over 
there, introduced him very graciously, and 
then, as he stepped back from the podium 
and the gentleman—the newcomer stepped 
up—he whispered to him, “That man in the 
aisle seat, second row, is named Noah.” 
[Laughter] 

Well, I may not be able to tell you much 
about voluntarism that you don’t already 
know, but it’s appropriate for us to gather 
today in a spirit of celebration and reflect 
upon the goodness of the American people 
and their willingness to give each other a 
helping hand. 

The spirit of voluntarism is deeply in- 
grained in us as a nation. Indeed, when 
asked by pollsters, most Americans state 
their belief that no matter how big govern- 
ment gets and no matter how many serv- 
ices it provides, it can never take the place 
of volunteers. In other words, the American 
people understand that there are no substi- 
tutes for gifts of service given from the 
heart. 

In the past few years, moreover, we’ve 
witnessed an unprecedented outpouring of 
the volunteer spirit—a reassertion of good 
will and neighborliness. Last year alone, in- 
dividuals, corporations, bequests, and foun- 
dations gave nearly $80 billion to good 
causes; and that is an all-time record high in 
our country. Now, according to polls—and I 
know this includes people in this room— 
some 92 million Americans, more than a 
third of our entire population, perform vol- 
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unteer work year-in and year-out. And I 
just have to believe that we’re entitled to 
feel pretty good about that. 

You can see these volunteer efforts, these 
private sector initiatives, all around. Hands 
Across America last week represented a 
dramatic, national effort to help the poor 
and homeless who live in our midst. Just 
Say No is a largely volunteer organization 
teaching children around the world to say 
“No” to drugs. 

And a week and a half ago Nancy hosted 
a Just Say No rally here at the White House. 
It was one of those small affairs that she 
likes so much—{laughter|—there couldn’t 
have been more than 2,300 kids here. 
[Laughter] But although Just Say No re- 
quires school officials, teachers, and espe- 
cially parents to give up a great deal of 
their time, Nancy told me that every one 
that she spoke to at the rally was convinced 
that it was not only worth it but of vital 
importance for the future. 

Then there are the volunteer efforts in 
which each of you is involved. You’re cham- 
pion givers, all of you, people of heart and 
selflessness, examples for the entire Nation. 
I don’t want to—you know, just looking at 
that note there, I’ve been scared to death 
until I finally got it out—how easy it would 
have been to just glance down and then say 
“selfishness” instead of “selflessness.” 

But I don’t want to go into what each of 
you has done before we present the awards, 
but I am, if you don’t mind, eager to say a 
word to Mr. and Mrs. Gilbert Laake. The 
Laakes operate an American Red Cross 
mobile administrative supply unit. It’s an 
18-wheel tractor-trailer. Last year they 
spent 126 days away from home assisting 
with disaster relief. And I had to tell that. I 
just can’t resist, because I just want to say, 
“Keep on truckin’.” [Laughter] 

But all of you have our deepest thanks 
and admiration. I can think of nothing finer 
to say about our country than that it has 
produced men and women like you—true 
heroes of the heart. God bless you. 

And now, if Governor Romney and 
Donna Alvarado—she is Director of 
ACTION, and he is chairman of the board 
of VOLUNTEER—and if they will come up 
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here and assist my roommate and me in 
handing out the medals. [Laughter] 


Note: The President spoke at 1:11 p.m. in 
the East Room at the White House. 

The 1986 award recipients included the 
Oregon Shakespearean Festival Association, 
Ashland, OR; the Boys Choir of Harlem, 
New York, NY; Carol Sasaki, Pullman, WA; 
Kimi Gray, Washington, DC; Raymond J. 
Moore, Tampa, FL; Jerome H. Stone, Chica- 
go, IL; Operation Santa Claus, Sacramento, 
CA; Anthony Barracca, Apopka, FL; Gloria 
Allred, Los Angeles, CA; Heifer Project 
International, Little Rock, AR; Aid Asso- 
ciation for Lutherans, Appleton, WI; The 
Volunteer Connection, Dallas, 7X: 
LIAILS.O.N., Inc., New Hyde Park, NY: 
Gilbert and Madeline Laake, Bellevue, KY; 
Louis Leeder, Brooklyn, NY; National Asso- 
ciation of Letter Carriers, Washington, DC; 
the Mutual Benefit Companies, Kansas 
City, MO; Chesapeake and Potomac Tele- 
phone of West Virginia, Charleston, WV; 
and Security Pacific National Bank, Los 
Angeles, CA. 


United States-Egypt Investment Treaty 





Message to the Senate Transmitting the 
Treaty. June 2, 1986 





To the Senate of the United States: 


With a view to receiving the advice and 
consent of the Senate to ratification, I trans- 
mit herewith the Treaty between the 
United States of America and the Arab Re- 
public of Egypt concerning the Reciprocal 
Encouragement and Protection of Invest- 
ments, signed at Washington September 29, 
1982; with a related exchange of letters 
signed March 11, 1985; and a supplementa- 
ry protocol signed March 11, 1986. I trans- 
mit also, for the information of the Senate, 
the report of the Department of State with 
respect to this treaty. 

The Bilateral Investment Treaty (BIT) 
program, initiated in 1981, is designed to 
encourage and protect U.S. investment in 
developing countries. The treaty is an inte- 
gral part of U.S. efforts to encourage Egypt 
and other governments to adopt macroeco- 


nomic and structural policies that will pro- 
mote economic growth. It is also fully con- 
sistent with U.S. policy toward international 
investment. That policy holds that an open 
international investment system in which 
participants respond to market forces pro- 
vides the best and most efficient mecha- 
nism to promote global economic develop- 
ment. A specific tenet, reflected in this 
treaty, is that U.S. direct investment abroad 
and foreign investment in the United States 
should receive fair, equitable, and nondis- 
criminatory treatment. Under this treaty, 
the parties also agree to international law 
standards for expropriation and compensa- 
tion; free financial transfers; and proce- 
dures, including international arbitration, 
for the settlement of investment disputes. 

I recommend that the Senate consider 
this treaty as soon as possible, and give its 
advice and consent to ratification of the 
treaty, with related exchange of letters and 
supplementary protocol, at an early date. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
June 2, 1986. 


Arms Sale to Saudi Arabia 





Remarks and an Informal Exchange With 
Reporters Prior to a Meeting With the 
Republican Congressional Leadership. 
June 3, 1986 





The President. Well, the week before last, 
as you all know, I vetoed a joint resolution 
which would have prevented the sale of 
defensive missiles to Saudi Arabia. And I 
understand the vote on my veto is sched- 
uled in the Senate for this Thursday at 2 
o'clock. And I'd like to stress once again 
how important I feel it is for you to sustain 
my veto. 

I want all of you to understand that this 
vote will have a profound effect upon our 
relations with the Arab world, not just with 
Saudi Arabia. If the veto isn’t sustained, it’ll 
seriously undermine our foreign policy ob- 
jectives throughout the region. A sale is, 
clearly and without question, in the interest 
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of the United States. It’s quite simply neces- 
sary and indispensable to the execution of 
our foreign policy. And I’m counting on you 
in the Senate for your support. 

Most people don’t seem to be aware or 
stop to think about that we’ve had a rela- 
tionship for more than 40 years, a sound 
and mutual security relationship with Saudi 
Arabia. And it’s been of great benefit to us 
as well as to them. 

So, that is for openers here, and I'll now 


pause while our friends—— 

Q. Do you think you'll get it, Mr. Presi- 
dent? [Laughter] 

The President. Well, Helen [Helen 


Thomas, United Press International], you’ve 
just heard my impassioned plea here. 

Q. I heard your plea, but I wonder what 
your head count is. 

Q. Have you found the 34th vote yet, sir? 

The President. I’m not going to comment. 
I’m just superstitious about that sort of 
thing. 

Q. What do you think of their TV per- 
formance? 4 

Senator Dole.? Fabuious. [Laughter] 

Q. Did you give them any tips? 

The President. Oh, it’s probably going to 
beat the “Wheel of Fortune.” [Laughter] 

Q. Mr. President, do you think that mem- 
bers of the press should be prosecuted for 
security leaks as Mr. Casey * has suggested? 

The President. It isn’t a case of what we 
may think or not. There is a law that was 
passed—I believe it was 1954—that’s very 
specific—not just about the media, it’s about 
anyone who makes public information 
which can be dangerous to our national se- 
curity. And I would think that all of us are 
bound by that law. 


Note: The President spoke at 9:34 a.m. in 
the Cabinet Room at the White House. 


1 Ms. Thomas was referring to the first 
day of television coverage of Senate pro- 
ceedings. 

2 Senate Majority Leader Robert Dole. 

8 William J. Casey is Director of Central 
Intelligence. 
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Office of Science and Technology 
Policy 





Nomination of William R. Graham To Be 
Director and Science Adviser to the 
President. June 3, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate William R. Graham to be 
Director of the Office of Science and Tech- 
nology Policy, and he will also serve as Sci- 
ence Adviser to the President. He would 
succeed George A. Keyworth II. 

Since earlier this year, Dr. Graham has 
been serving as Deputy Administrator of 
the National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration. In 1971 Dr. Graham cofounded 
R&D Associates in Marina Del Rey, CA. 
Previously, he was a member of the techni- 
cal staff in the physics department at the 
Rand Corp., 1965-1971; project officer at 
the U.S. Air Force Weapons Laboratory, 
Kirtland Air Force Base in Albuquerque, 
NM, 1962-1965; and a member of the tech- 
nical staff at Hughes Aircraft Corporation 
Research Laboratory, 1961-1962. Dr. 
Graham has served as Chairman, Presi- 
dent’s General Advisory Committee on 
Arms Control and Disarmament; as a 
member, Defense Nuclear Agency Scientif- 
ic Advisory Group; and as a consultant, 
United States-United Kingdom Joint Work- 
ing Group on Atomic Weapons and other 
joint programs with United States allies. 

Dr. Graham graduated from California 
Institute of Technology, (B.S., 1959) and 
Stanford University (M.S., 1961 and Ph.D., 
1963). He is married, has two children, and 
resides in McLean, VA. Dr. Graham was 
born June 15, 1937, in San Antonio, TX. 


United States Parole Commission 





Nomination of Saundra Brown Armstrong 
To Be a Commissioner. June 3, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Saundra Brown Armstrong 
to be a Commissioner of the United States 
Parole Commission for a term of 6 years. 
She would succeed Helen G. Corrothers. 
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Since 1984 Mrs. Armstrong has been a 
Commissioner of the U.S. Consumer Prod- 
uct Safety Commission, and she was a Vice 
Chairman at the Commission, 1984-1985. 
Previously, she was a trial attorney, U.S. De- 
partment of Justice, Public Integrity Sec- 
tion, 1982-1984; deputy district attorney, 
Alameda County district attorney’s office, 
1980-1982 and 1977-i979; and a senior 
consultant, California Assembly Committee 
on Criminal Justice, 1979-1981. 

Mrs. Armstrong graduated from Califor- 
nia State University at Fresno (B.A., 1969) 
and the University of San Francisco School 
of Law (J.D., 1977). She is married, has two 
children, and resides in Alexandria, VA. 
Mrs. Armstrong was born March 23, 1947, 
in Oakland, CA. 


Department of Agriculture 





Nomination of Robert W. Beuley To Be 
Inspector General. June 3, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Robert W. Beuley to be 
Inspector General, Department of Agricul- 
ture. He would succeed John V. Graziano. 

Since 1985 Mr. Beuley has been Deputy 
Inspector General at the Department of 
Agriculture. Previously, he was with the 
Department of the Interior as Acting In- 
spector General, December 1984 to Sep- 
tember 1985; Assistant Inspector General 
for Auditing, January 1981 to December 
1984; Assistant Inspector General for Audit- 
ing (AIGA), 1980-1981; Assistant Director, 
Departmentwide Financial, Administrative 
and ADP Division, Office of Inspector Gen- 
eral, U.S. Department of Commerce, 1978- 
1980; Acting Director, Headquarters Audit 
Division, Office of Inspector General, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, April 1978 to 
October 1978; and Acting Deputy Director, 
Office of Audit, U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, 1977-1978. 

Mr. Beuley graduated from Duquesne 
University (B.S., 1961) and Shippensburg 
State College (M.B.A., 1971). He is married, 
has three children, and resides in Wood- 
bridge, VA. Mr. Beuley was born June 17, 
1939, in Steubenville, OH. 


Office of Personnel Management 





Nomination of James E. Colvard To Be 
Deputy Director. June 3, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate James E. Colvard to be 
Deputy Director of the Office of Personnel 
Management. He would succeed Loretta 
Cornelius. 

Since 1985 Dr. Colvard has been Direc- 
tor, Civilian Personnel Policy, Department 
of the Navy. Previously, he was Deputy 
Chief, Naval Material Command, in Wash- 
ington, DC, 1980-1985. He has been affili- 
ated with the Naval Weapons Laboratory in 
Dahlgren, VA, where he managed the 
Navy’s electronic warfare research and de- 
velopment program, 1969-1971; and served 
as Technical Director of the Laboratory, 
1973; and also served as Technical Director 
of the Naval Surface Weapons Center at the 
Laboratory, 1974. 

Dr. Colvard graduated from Berea Col- 
lege (B.A., 1958), the University of Oklaho- 
ma (M.A., 1973), and the University of 
Southern California (Ph.D., 1982). He is 
married, has one child, and resides in King 
George, VA. Dr. Colvard was born March 
16, 1932, in Robbinsville, NC. 


Department of Health and Human 
Services 





Nomination of Ronald F. Docksai To Be an 
Assistant Secretary (Legislation). 
June 3, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Ronald F. Docksai to be 
an Assistant Secretary of Health and 
Human Services (Legislation). He would 
succeed John F. Scruggs. 

Since 1983 Dr. Docksai has been majority 
staff director, Senate Committee on Labor 
and Human Resources. Previously, he was 
special assistant to the Director, Office of 
Personnel Management, May to December 
1982; majority health director, 1980-1982, 
and legislative counsel for health policy, 
1977-1980, for Senator Orrin G. Hatch; ex- 
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ecutive assistant to Representative Robert 
Dornan, 1976-1977, chief legislative aide to 
Representative Robert E. Bauman, 1973- 
1976; and graduate assistant professor of 
government, Georgetown University, 1972- 
1973. 

Dr. Docksai graduated from St. John’s 
University (B.A., 1970), New York Universi- 
ty (M.A., 1975), and Georgetown University 
(Ph.D., 1986). He is married, has one child, 
and resides in Vienna, VA. Dr. Docksai was 
born July 17, 1949, in New York City. 


Strategic Modernization Program 





Message to the Congress. June 3, 1986 





To the Congress of the United States: 


On May 15 I wrote to the leadership of 
the Congress to express my deep concern 
regarding the large reductions in our de- 
fense program proposed by the House 
Budget Committee. In my letter I made it 
clear that these huge reductions would 
have a severe impact on our national securi- 
ty, and I stated my intent to work with the 
Congress—both Senate and House—to pro- 
tect those programs most vital to our na- 
tional security, including our Strategic Mod- 
ernization Program. 

The extraordinary events of this year’s 
congressional review of my defense propos- 
al and the extreme sensitivity of interna- 
tional events compel me to restate to the 
Congress, and to the American people, my 
intention and rationale for protecting those 
few high-priority programs that form the 
very foundations of our Nation’s security in 
this troubled world. 

Almost five years ago, in October 1981, I 
announced a balanced and coherent pro- 
gram for rebuilding America’s strategic 
forces. That five-part modernization pro- 
gram was designed to redress the growing 
strategic imbalance between the United 
States and the Soviet Union, to strengthen 
and modernize the U.S. forces that have 
deterred nuclear war for almost 40 years, 
and to pave the way for meaningful arms 
control negotiations aimed at significantly 
reducing the existing nuclear arsenals of 
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both the United States and the Soviet 
Union. 

These past five years have been a cooper- 
ative effort. With a few exceptions, the 
Congress has supported our five-part pro- 
gram. Because we have worked together 
we have achieved results in which we can 
all take pride. With the stability provided 
by the Congress, our programs have been 
well managed and have cost less than we 
planned in almost all cases. 

Our modernization program has also 
achieved many of the military and political 
results we expected. Deterrence has been 
strengthened, and we are stronger and 
more able to defend the values we hold 
dear. Our determined progress has been 
understood by the Soviets, and, as predict- 
ed, they have returned to the negotiation 
table in Geneva. 

As our negotiators in Geneva seek equita- 
ble. and verifiable agreements, they are 
mindful that we have no more urgent task 
in preserving peace and freedom than the 
deterrence of nuclear confrontation or war. 
The strategic programs now before the 
Congress represent a vital foundation to 
this search for a more stable peace. They 
are designed to restore and strengthen our 
traditional approach to deterrence, while 
we seek new research initiatives to harness 
rapidly advancing technologies in order to 
provide for a safer world. 

We must also always remember that 
maintaining a strong nuclear deterrent does 
much more than prevent nuclear war. 
Strong U.S. nuclear forces also contribute 
significantly to deterring aggression with 
conventional forces. In calculating what 
they call “the correlation of forces,” the 
Soviet political and military leadership are 
ever mindful of the state of the nuclear 
balance between the United States and the 
Soviet Union. As a result, a strong US. stra- 
tegic deterrent decreases the threat of any 
Soviet aggression and serves as the vital 
background that discourages Soviet attack— 
nuclear or conventional—upon us, our 
allies, or our interests abroad. Any weaken- 
ing of our nuclear deterrent, leaving the 
Soviet Union with superior nuclear forces, 
could have the opposite effect. It could 
invite the Seviet Union to rely on such an 
advantage. Our strategic programs provide, 
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therefore, a beneficial effect that far out- 
weighs the less than 15 percent of the de- 
fense budget they consume. They are af- 
fordable—they are vital. 

The Congress will recall that this Nation 
entered the 1980s after a decade of re- 
straint in the modernization of our nuclear 
forces unmatched by the Soviet Union. 
Facing an increasingly capable Soviet force, 
all three legs of our own strategic Triad 
badly needed modernization: Our forces 
were becoming obsolescent and increasing- 
ly were losing both their military effective- 
ness and survivability in the face of steadily 
improving Soviet capabilities. Additionally, 
and perhaps most importantly, the essential 
command, control, and communications 
networks that undergird our forces had 
grown fragile and susceptible to Soviet dis- 
ruption. 

This loss in survivability of U.S. strategic 
forces, coupled with the magnitude of the 
Soviet buildup, had begun to erode serious- 
ly the stability of the strategic balance be- 
tween the United States and the Soviet 
Union. The five-part Strategic Moderniza- 
tion Program I submitted to the Congress 
in October 1981 was designed to address all 
these dangerous deficiencies. 

Over the past five years, with the support 
and cooperation of the Congress, we have 
made substantial progress in strengthening 
our deterrent capabilities: 

¢ We have made major strides in up- 

grading our warning sensors by mod- 
ernizing the Thule Ballistic Missile 
Early Warning (BMEWS) radar, by im- 
proving the capabilities of the existing 
Pave Paws radars, and constructing 
two new ones to fill gaps in coverage— 
all in compliance with the ABM 
Treaty. Also by deploying a series of 
mobile ground terminals, we are 
strengthening the command and con- 
trol network. We have further 
strengthened presidential control of 
our forces by a number of measures 
including continued deployment of the 
Defense Satellite © Communication 
System (DSCS) III, and by fielding the 
Jam Resistant Secure Communications 
system. 

¢ Through cooperation with the Con- 

gress we have improved and stabilized 
the Trident submarine construction 


program by ensuring the continued 
production of one of these new strate- 
gic submarines per year. 

¢ Our two-bomber program has pro- 

gressed successfully. The B-1B is being 
produced on schedule and within our 
cost estimates. Our low observables re- 
search program over these past five 
years has proven that stealth works far 
better than anyone would have be- 
lieved possible five years ago. Our pro- 
gram has also removed much of the 
risk we faced when we first began 
what has become the most revolution- 
ary development in military aviation 
since World War II. Accordingly, our 
Advanced Technology Bomber and Ad- 
vanced Cruise Missiles will be able to 
penetrate improved Soviet defenses for 
the foreseeable future. The effective- 
ness of our aging B-52s has been ex- 
tended by equipping them with air- 
launched cruise missiles. 

¢ The Peacekeeper ICBM has had a 

near-flawless development cycle, and 
the first of these badly needed missiles 
will begin standing alert later this year. 

e Additionally—and in my view most sig- 

nificantly for the long-term safety of 
America and stable world peace—we 
have launched the Strategic Defense 
Initiative program and are even now 
deeply engaged in researching how we 
might be able to employ our technical 
genius to eliminate one day the threat 
of nuclear ballistic missiles. 

We can be justifiably proud of what we 
have accomplished by working together, 
but the task is far from finished. While rec- 
ognizing the progress just listed, we must 
be clear that the advanced systems that 
have been proceeding through intensive 
development programs during the past five 
years are only now at the critical stage of 
deployment. Those unfamiliar with the se- 
quence of research, development, and de- 
ployment all too often assume that our com- 
mitment to build a new system results in its 
immediate deployment. This error may ex- 
plain the view held by some that we have 
now spent enough on restoring our strate- 
gic capabilities and that we can begin to cut 
those programs significantly. In fact, the 
real benefits of our strategic modernization 
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efforts will be realized only if we complete 
the tasks that we have begun with the re- 
search and development phase. To stretch 
or disrupt these programs now would only 
endanger deterrence but would be a waste- 
ful and costly misuse of our scarce defense 
resources. In particular, the following steps 
are essential: 
¢ Further improvements to our warning 
systems, and the strengthening of stra- 
tegic command, control, and communi- 
cations through deployment of the 
MILSTAR _ satellite © communication 
system, the Ground Warning Emer- 
gency Network (GWEN), the E6A 
TACAMO aircraft for communication 
with strategic submarines, and im- 
proved bomber communications should 
be implemented as soon as possible. 
¢ The Trident II (D-5) missile—whose 
enduring hard-target capability is so 
vital to our strategy of flexible re- 
sponse—begins flight-testing next Janu- 
ary. The deployment of D-5-equipped 
submarines must continue as planned; 
continued production of one Trident 
submarine per year is critical to pro- 
viding an effective and survivable sea- 
based force in the 1990s and beyond. 
¢ The second half of our two-bomber 
program, the final development and 
deployment of the Advanced Technol- 
ogy Bomber, must reach fruition on 
schedule. I recommended the two- 
bomber program—and the Congress 
approved it—precisely because it pro- 
vided a phased near-term and a longer- 
term solution. To pause now, before 
we have achieved the second part of 
the program—the stealthy ATB, the 
part designed to provide the answer 
for the longer-term—would be to un- 
dercut completely our capability to 
maintain an effective bomber force 
that could penetrate air defenses into 
the 21st century, and ignore the enor- 
mous potential that stealth adds to de- 
terrence. 
¢ We are in the stages of final develop- 
ment of—and soon will begin to 
deploy—the Advanced Cruise Missile. 
In 1983 procurement of our older Air- 
Launched Cruise Missiles was stopped 
so we could take advantage of this far 
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more capable stealthy new missile. 
Having taken that step, continuation of 
the ACM program is essential. In fact, I 
have asked the Secretary of Defense to 
work with the Congress to accelerate 
this program. 

¢ Modernization of the ICBM force re- 

mains incomplete—and, given congres- 
sional action last year, truncated. My 
FY 87 budget request contains funds 
that will allow us to move forward, 
with the cooperation of the Congress, 
to select a basing mode for the second 
50 Peacekeeper missiles and to place 
the Small ICBM into full-scale develop- 
ment. This Fall, the Department of 
Defense will recommend, in accord- 
ance with my May 27, 1986, decision 
on interim restraint, an appropriate 
best configuration, in terms of weight, 
number of warheads, and production 
schedule, for the Small ICBM. The 
long-range viability of our strategic 
Triad depends on the modernization of 
the land-based leg through the deploy- 
ment of the Peacekeeper and Small 
mobile ICBMs. 

The fifth part of our Strategic Moderniza- 
tion Program is strategic defense. The SDI 
program I submitted to the Congress in 
1984 was a carefully structured effort that 
integrated realistic technical opportunities 
in a research effort, under prudent financial 
planning. By funding SDI at lower-than-re- 
quested levels, the Congress has narrowed 
the scope of our research, forcing us to 
make decisions on candidate technologies 
more quickly than we had originally de- 
sired. I believe it would be most unwise to 
delay and further restrict the program. 

When I launched the SDI, I pledged to 
the American people a determined effort to 
investigate whether it is possible to build an 
effective defense against ballistic missiles. If 
advanced technology enables us to elimi- 
nate the threat of nuclear ballistic missiles— 
and I believe it can—we need to know this 
so that we can decide how we can build a 
safer strategic relationship that would rely 
increasingly on defensive systems that 
threaten no one. Also, it is important to 
have a vigorous research effort now because 
the Soviets have long been heavily engaged 
in their own strategic defense efforts, which 
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in their case go well beyond research, and 
without the fiscal restrictions that have 
been placed on our SDI program. Our SDI 
program threatens no one. But if the Sovi- 
ets are allowed to unilaterally continue to 
improve their strategic defenses, including 
a long-standing research effort in many of 
the same technologies being investigated by 
our SDI program, our future ability to deter 
Soviet aggression will be significantly and 
dangerously reduced. 

I frequently hear two arguments—one 
political, one scientific—against the SDI. 
The first is that SDI would be “destabiliz- 
ing.” This argument implies that peace is 
best maintained by preserving in perpetuity 
a U.S.-Soviet relationship of mutual vulner- 
ability to missile attack. The argument rests 
on the twin assumptions that the Soviet 
Union would agree with us in maintaining 
this relationship, by abstaining from build- 
ing defensive systems and by halting the 
buildup of offensive systems. 

Of course, we have since discovered that 
both these assumptions were wrong: Since 
the signing of the ABM Treaty the Soviet 
Union has spent roughly as much on strate- 
gic defense as it has on strategic offensive 
forces.’And certainly the Soviet Union, in 
building a first-strike capability, never ac- 
cepted the premise that the West should be 
allowed to possess secure retaliatory forces. 
Since the Soviet leadership does not share 
our views of the world—and since we must 
be able to deter them from acting rashly or 
aggressively in a crisis—we should be taking 
their actions seriously, and not remain 
wedded to disproven assumptions. Conduct- 
ing our own policy on the basis of false 
assumptions about Soviet policies is danger- 
ous and destabilizing. Exploring technol- 
ogies that might blunt the Soviet ability to 
attack us, on the other hand, may well give 
us the means to reestablish and ensure stra- 
tegic stability over the long term. 

The “scientific” objection I hear to SDI is 
that “it won’t work.” Clearly the Soviet re- 
searchers who have been engaged for the 
past 10 to 20 years on the Soviet version of 
SDI do not believe the arguments often 
heard from Soviet negotiators that SDI 
won’t work. How can such a judgment be 
made when the research necessary to 
decide this is incomplete? Science is based 
on knowledge gained through research and 


testing. It is exactly such knowledge that 
the SDI program is designed to produce. 
Where would we be today if Bell, or 
Edison, or the Wright brothers curtailed 
their efforts because untested judgments 
about their work indicated they could 
never succeed? To cut SDI on _ these 
grounds would run counter to the American 
spirit that pushed back frontiers in all 
realms of endeavor. I cannot accept this— 
and I do not believe the Congress should 
allow it. 

I am also aware that certain Members of 
Congress believe that we are attempting to 
move too quickly on the SDI program. 
These members would constrain the growth 
in the SDI program to the same level of 
growth as the entire Department of De- 
fense budget. This logic is fatally flawed. 
The DOD budget is made up of thousands 
of programs and accounts that grow and 
decline in response to the military needs of 
the Department. To constrain SDI research 
by some fictional average of all these inde- 
pendent events would ignore the enormous 
advantage of American free enterprise to 
exploit technology to the limits of our 
knowledge. The cuts SDI has suffered to 
date have already limited our ability to fully 
exploit Western technology. Further cuts 
will only compound this problem. 

We have also made good _ technical 
progress in closing the gap between the 
United States and the Soviet Union in anti- 
satellite systems. But progress in our labora- 
tories does not give us military capabilities. 
Progress in the lab must be verified and 
tested before a system can be made oper- 
ational. Unfortunately, our program is in- 
hibited by congressionally imposed restric- 
tions on testing—restrictions that have in- 
creased program costs and ultimately will 
cripple our efforts to create a credible de- 
terrent in this area. Failure to provide a 
deterrent “in-kind” to the existing, oper- 
ational Soviet system could create danger- 
ous temptations for Soviet attacks on’ our 
satellites in time of crisis or during a con- 
ventional war. This failure to provide a ca- 
pability to counter satellites that directly 
support hostile military actions also under- 
cuts deterrence. 

Just as our strategic force programs are 
designed to assure an effective and credible 
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deterrent for the United States and our 
allies, so too our efforts to reduce substan- 
tially the levels of U.S. and Soviet nuclear 
arms are not ends in themselves but are 
designed to contribute to increased U.S. and 
allied security and global peace and stabili- 
ty. Over the past several years, we have put 
forward a series of far reaching arms con- 
trol proposals that seek concrete steps 
toward such enhanced security and stabili- 
ty. 

In the Strategic Arms Reductions Talks 
(START), we have continued to set a priori- 
ty on the achievement of significant, equita- 
ble, and effectively verifiable reductions in 
the Soviet and U.S. nuclear arsenals, while 
strengthening strategic stability. Through 
agreements on such reductions we seek to 
achieve a safer world and to work, on a 
sound basis, toward our long-term objective 
of ultimately eliminating a!l nuclear weap- 
ons. Our proposals include the principle of 
50-percent reductions for comparable stra- 
tegic systems, as well as trade-off and 
“build-down” concepts designed to contrib- 
ute enhanced stability at lower levels of 
arms. 


Since the overall strategic equation can 
be directly affected by other nuclear forces, 
in particular by those of longer and inter- 
mediate range, we have applied similar se- 
curity and stability principles in a related 
area of nuclear weapons arms control—the 
negotiations on Intermediate Range Nucle- 
ar Forces (INF). We are proposing a global 
solution of completely eliminating U.S. and 
Soviet longer-range land-based INF missiles 
(LRINF) as our preference or, as an inter- 
mediate step, U.S./Soviet equality in LRINF 
missile warheads at any level. 

Finally, as part of the Nuclear and Space 
talks in Geneva, we have sought in the De- 
fense and Space negotiating group to initi- 
ate a dialogue with the Soviets on the vital 
relationship between strategic offense and 
defense and on a possible cooperative tran- 
sition to a more defense-reliant posture, 
should the research on defensive technol- 
ogies prove successful. We are conducting 
research on strategic defense as a prudent 
hedge against the Soviet buildup in offense 
and defense so that we can establish and 
preserve the option for shifting the basis of 
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deterrence to defensive systems that threat- 
en no one. 

In each of these arms control efforts, as in 
parallel efforts involving chemical and con- 
ventional forces, and in measures we and 
our allies have proposed to build confidence 
and reduce the risk of misunderstanding be- 
tween East and West, we have focused on 
concrete steps that involve real reductions 
and constraints, that are equitable in con- 
tributing to security and stability, and that 
can be effectively verified. Our proposals 
have the strong support of our allies and 
provide a sound basis for significant 
progress in the future. 

I am hopeful that the Congress therefore 
will join with me to protect the strategic 
modernization programs that make these 
negotiations possible. The Soviets are well- 
informed regarding congressional support 
for our modernization programs. If they 
detect a collapse of American resolve, we 
will see no movement in the negotiations 
because the Soviets will know they are 
better off by letting the Congress reduce 
our programs unilaterally rather than by 
engaging in meaningful negotiations that 
would result in both U.S. and Soviet systems 
being reduced on an equitable and verifia- 
ble basis. 

On April 22, 1986, I wrote to the Presi- 
dent of the Senate and the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives concerning appro- 
priate near-term U.S. responses to the con- 
tinuing pattern of Soviet noncompliance 
with existing arms control agreements. In 
my letter I reviewed the justification and 
rationale for our policy of interim restraint 
and proportionate response. I also spoke of 
my judgment that it remained in the inter- 
est of the United States and its allies to try 
to establish an interim framework of truly 
mutual restraint on strategic offensive arms 
as we pursued with renewed vigor our goal 
of real reductions in the size of existing nu- 
clear arsenals through the ongoing negotia- 
tions in Geneva. My letter explained why 
my highest priority of all our defense needs 
remains the full implementation of the Stra- 
tegic Modernization Program, to under- 
write our deterrence today, and the pursuit 
of the SDI research program to provide 
better alternatives for the future. 
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The U.S. Strategic Modernization Pro- 
gram, including the deployment of the full 
100 Peacekeeper missiles, as called for by 
the Scowcroft Commission, is the founda- 
tion for all future U.S. options and provides 
a solid basis that can and will be adjusted 
over time to respond most efficiently to the 
continued Soviet strategic buildup. It is ab- 
solutely critical that this program not be 
permitted to erode. That would be the 
worst way to respond to the continuing pat- 
tern of Soviet activities, would increase the 
risk to our security and that of our allies, 
would undercut our ability to negotiate the 
reductions we all seek in existing arsenals, 
and thus send precisely the wrong signal to 
the Soviet leadership. 

Our attempt to use the structure of SALT 
as the basis for interim restraint until a 
START agreement can be achieved has 
always been based on the assumption of 
Soviet reciprocity. It makes no sense for the 
United States to continue to support the 
SALT structure while the Soviet Union un- 
dermines the foundation of SALT by its 
continued, uncorrected noncompliance. Un- 
fortunately, the Soviet Union has not recip- 
rocated. Therefore, in the future, the 
United States will base decisions regarding 
its strategic forces on the nature, and mag- 
nitude of the threat posed by the Soviet 
Union, rather than on standards contained 
in expired SALT agreements unilaterally 
observed by the United States. 

On the 27th of May, after consulting with 
the Congress and with our allies, I an- 
nounced my decision to retire two older 
Poseidon submarines as the eighth Trident 
submarine begins sea trials. This means the 
United States will stay in technical observ- 
ance of SALT for some months, thus giving 
the Soviet Union still more time to correct 
their erosion of SALT. If they do, I will take 
this into account. 

I believe we must now look to the future, 
not to the past. The primary task we now 
face is to build a new structure, one based 
on significant, equitable, and verifiable re- 
ductions in the size of existing U.S. and 
Soviet nuclear arsenals. This is what we are 
proposing in the ongoing Geneva negotia- 
tions. 

Until this is achieved, the United States 
will continue to exercise the utmost re- 


straint. Assuming no significant change in 
the threat we face, as we implement the 
Strategic Modernization Program, the 
United States will not deploy more strategic 
nuclear delivery vehicles or strategic ballis- 
tic missile warheads than the Soviet Union. 

Thus, we come to one of those unique 
crossroads of history where nations decide 
their fate. Our choices are clear. We can 
hold firm to our policies of modernizing to 
maintain our deterrent strength that has 
preserved the peace for 40 years or we can 
shrink from the challenge by offering a host 
of excuses. We can strengthen the hand of 
our negotiators in Geneva to achieve deep, 
equitable, and verifiable reductions or, by 
unilaterally reducing our forces, we can 
make a mockery of the only process that 
leads us toward meaningful arms control. 

There is no free ride. Some people will 
argue that strategic forces must take cuts 
along with everything else when budgets 
are tight. Those “spread-the-pain” theories 
are not only false, they are dangerous. 
Every dollar taken from our strategic pro- 
grams is a victory for potential aggressors. 
Every cut or delay weakens our cause in 
Geneva and adds materially to the ultimate 
cost of deterrence. It is not unreasonable 
for a great nation like the United States to 
invest the relatively modest sums we have 
requested to maintain a credible deterrence 
and preserve the peace. In fact, it is the 
very existence of these investments that 
makes us first among the nations of the free 
world. 

In considering our proposed funding for 
strategic programs, I would ask each and 
every member of the Congress to consider 
the stakes involved. The Congress can pro- 
ceed along the path of strategic moderniza- 
tion we charted five years ago, and 
strengthen thereby our ability to deter both 
conventional and nuclear coercion or ag- 
gression. It can permit us to proceed as 
quickly and efficiently as possible to deter- 
mine how we can create a safer world and 
ensure peace and stability for the longer 
term. Alternatively, by “cutting here and 
trimming there,” the Congress can stretch 
programs, thereby delaying scientific re- 
sults, postponing the deployment of capa- 
bilities that we all agree are necessary, and, 
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as a further penalty, increasing program- 
matic costs. I know which choice the Amer- 
ican people would make. 

This year I have begun to implement the 
recommendations of my Blue Ribbon Com- 
mission on Defense Management, the Pack- 
ard Commission. This group of distin- 
guished Americans once again pointed out 
the enormous importance of stability to our 
defense programs. These complex and intri- 
cate programs are difficult to manage at 
best because they involve new technologies 
and new concepts. They are impossible to 
manage if they become hostage to short- 
term budget issues that reduce and delay 
them at every turn. 

We recognized in 1981 that we had to 
make strategic modernization our first pri- 
ority. We have done so—and it has paid 
clear dividends. Our strategic programs 
have been models of management efficien- 
cy where we have kept them stable and on 
track. Internationally, our progress has 
paved the way to negotiations now in 
progress where for the first time the pros- 
pect of deep nuclear arms reductions is 
before us. 

The essential feature and_ greatest 
strength of the 1981 Strategic Moderniza- 
tion Program is its integrated, phased 
nature. A failure to follow through with this 
design risks squandering the progress we 
have made and the effort—and money—we 
have invested thus far. 

Having come this far, we must not falter 
now. If we do, the fruits of all our labor will 
be gone in the twinkling of an eye. I cannot 
allow this to happen. I cannot and will not 
accept a defense bill that undercuts our 
Strategic Modernization Program and the 
prospect of significant and equitable arms 
reductions. The security and peace of the 
world depend on the credibility of our stra- 
tegic forces. I pledge myself and my Ad- 
ministration to do everything that can be 
done to ensure that our security is main- 
tained and our strategic forces are sufficient 
to meet our needs. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
June 3, 1986. 
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Strategic Modernization Program 





Statement by the Deputy Press Secretary to 
the President for Foreign Affairs. 
June 3, 1986 





The President sent a message to Congress 
today that called upon the Congress to fully 
support his budget request for strategic 
modernization and the Strategic Defense 
Initiative. The President views this message 
as a companion piece to his recent state- 
ment on interim restraint with respect to 
the SALT treaty limitation on strategic 
weapons. 

The President noted that over the past 5 
years, with the support and cooperation of 
the Congress, we have made substantial 
progress in rebuilding our deterrent capa- 
bilities. We can be justifiably proud of what 
we have accomplished by working together, 
but much more remains to be done. While 
recognizing the progress we have made, we 
must be clear that the advanced systems 
which have been proceeding through inten- 
sive development programs during the past 
5 years are only now beginning to be de- 
ployed. Those unfamiliar with the sequence 
of research, development, and deployment 
all too often assume that our commitment 
to build a new system results in its immedi- 
ate deployment. This error may explain the 
view held by some that we have now ac- 
complished enough in restoring our strate- 
gic capabilities and that we can begin to cut 
those programs significantly. In fact, the 
real benefits of our strategic modernization 
efforts will be realized only if we complete 
the tasks that we have begun with the re- 
search and development phase. 

We recognized in 1981, when we began 
to modernize our defenses in response to 
the Soviet buildup, that we had to make 
strategic modernization our first priority. 
We have done so, and it has paid clear divi- 
dends. Our strategic programs have been 
models of management efficiency where we 
have kept them stable and on track. Inter- 
nationally, our progress has paved the way 
to negotiations now in progress, where for 
the first time the prospect of deep nuclear 
arms reductions is before us. 

As our negotiators in Geneva seek equita- 
ble and verifiable agreements, they are 
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mindful that we have no more urgent task 
in preserving peace and freedom than the 
prevention of nuclear war. The strategic 
programs now before the Congress repre- 
sent a vital foundation to this search for a 
stable peace. They are designed to restore 
and strengthen our traditional approach to 
deterrence while we explore through our 
Strategic Defense Initiative the feasibility of 
harnessing advanced technologies in order 
to usher in a safer world. 

We must also always remember that 
maintaining a strong nuclear deterrent does 
more than prevent nuclear war. Strong U.S. 
deterrent forces also contribute significantly 
to preventing major conventional aggres- 
sion. In calculating what they call “the cor- 
relation of forces,” the Soviet political and 
military leadership are ever mindful of the 
state of the nuclear balance between the 
United States and the Soviet Union. As a 
result, a strong U.S. strategic deterrent de- 
creases the threat of any Soviet aggression 
and serves as the vital background which 
discourages Soviet conventional attack upon 
our allies or our interests abroad. A weak 
nuclear deterrent, leaving the Soviet Union 
with superior nuclear forces, could have the 
opposite effect. It could invite the Soviet 
Union to rely on such an advantage and to 
use conflict or coercion to achieve their ob- 
jectives. Our strategic programs provide, 
therefore, a beneficial effect which far out- 
weighs the less than 15 percent of the de- 
fense budget they consume. They are af- 
fordable, they are vital, and they respond to 
an increasing threat. 

In considering our proposed funding for 
strategic programs, the President asks each 
and every Member of Congress to consider 
the stakes involved. The Congress can pro- 
ceed along the path of strategic moderniza- 
tion we charted 5 years ago and strengthen 
thereby our ability to deter both conven- 
tional and nuclear coercion or aggression. It 
can permit us to proceed as quickly and 
efficiently as possible through the Strategic 
Defense Initiative to determine how we can 
create a safer world and ensure peace and 
stability for the long term. Alternatively, by 
cutting here and trimming there, Congress 
can stretch programs, thereby delaying sci- 
entific results; postponing the deployment 


of capabilities, which we all agree are nec- 
essary; and as a further penalty, increasing 
programmatic costs. The President knows 
which choice the American people would 
make. 

Thus, we come to one of those unique 
crossroads of history where nations decide 
their fate. Our choices are clear: We can 
hold firm to our policies of modernizing to 
maintain our deterrent strength that has 
preserved the peace for 40 years, or we can 
shrink from the challenge by offering a host 
of excuses. We can strengthen the hand of 
our negotiators in Geneva in their efforts to 
achieve deep, equitable, and verifiable re- 
ductions; or, by unilaterally reducing our 
forces, we can make a mockery of the only 
process that leads us towards meaningful 
arms control. 

The President is confident that the Con- 
gress will therefore join with him to protect 
the strategic modernization programs that 
make these negotiations possible. The Sovi- 
ets are well informed regarding congres- 
sional support for our modernization pro- 
grams. If they detect a collapse of American 
resolve, we will see no movement in the 
negotiations because the Soviets will know 
they are better off by letting the Congress 
reduce our programs unilaterally rather 
than by engaging in meaningful negotia- 
tions which would result in both U.S. and 
Soviet systems being reduced on an equita- 
ble and verifiable basis. 

By standing together to protect these few 
programs that form the foundation of our 
national security, we will send a clearly dif- 
ferent message. The world knows that there 
is no more powerful force than an America 
united and determined to protect its free- 
dom. That is the message we must send 
forth to pave the way for peace in the years 
ahead. 


Note: Edward P. Djerejian, Deputy Press 
Secretary to the President for Foreign Af- 
fairs, read the statement to reporters assem- 
bled in the Briefing Room at the White 
House during his daily press briefing, 
which began at 12:20 p.m. 
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Trade With Romania, Hungary, and 
China 





Memorandum From the President. 
June 3, 1986 





Presidential Determination No. 86 


Memorandum for the Secretary of State 


Subject: Determination under subsection 
402(d\5) of the Trade Act of 1974—Con- 
tinuation of Waiver Authority 


Pursuant to the authority vested in me 
under the Trade Act of 1974 (Public Law 
93-618), January 3, 1975 (88 Stat. 1978) 
(hereinafter “the Act’), I determine, pursu- 
ant to subsection 402(d)\5) of the Act, that 
the further extension of the waiver author- 
ity granted by subsection 402(c) of the Act 
will substantially promote the objectives of 
Section 402 of the Act. I further determine 
that the continuation of the waivers applica- 
ble to the Socialist Republic of Romania, 
the Hungarian People’s Republic, and the 
People’s Republic of China will substantially 
promote the objectives of Section 402 of 
the Act. 


This determination shall be published in 


the Federal Register. 
Ronald Reagan 


Trade With Romania, Hungary, and 
China 





Message to the Congress. June 3, 1986 





To the Congress of the United States: 


I hereby transmit the documents referred 
to in subsection 402(d\5) of the Trade Act 
of 1974 with respect to a further 12-month 
extension of the authority to waive subsec- 
tions (a) and (b) of Section 402 of the Act. 
These documents constitute my decision to 
continue in effect this waiver authority for 
a further 12-month period. 

I include as part of these documents my 
determination that further extension of the 
waiver authority will substantially promote 
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the objectives of Section 402. I also include 
my determination that continuation of the 
waivers applicable to the Socialist Republic 
of Romania, the Hungarian People’s Repub- 
lic, and the People’s Republic of China will 
substantially promote the objectives of Sec- 
tion 402. The attached documents also in- 
clude my reasons for extension of the 
waiver authority; and for my determination 
that continuation of the waivers currently 
in effect for the Socialist Republic of Roma- 
nia, the Hungarian People’s Republic, and 
the People’s Republic of China will substan- 
tially promote the objectives of Section 402. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
June 3, 1986. 


REPORT TO CONGRESS CONCERNING Ex- 
TENSION OF WAIVER AUTHORITY 


Pursuant to subsection 402(d\5) of the 
Trade Act of 1974 (hereinafter “the Act”), I 
have today determined that further exten- 
sion of the waiver authority granted by sub- 
section 402(c) of the Act for twelve months 
will substantially promote the objectives of 
Section 402 and that continuation of the 
waivers currently applicable to the People’s 
Republic of China, the Hungarian People’s 
Republic, and the Socialist Republic of Ro- 
mania will also substantially promote the 
objectives of Section 402 of the Act. My 
determination is attached and is incorporat- 
ed herein. 

The general waiver authority conferred 
by Section 402(c) of the Act is an important 
means for the strengthening of mutually 
beneficial relations between the United 
States and certain countries of Eastern 
Europe and the People’s Republic of China. 
The waiver authority has permitted us to 
conclude and maintain in force bilateral 
trade agreements with Hungary, Romania, 
and the People’s Republic of China. These 
agreements continue to be fundamental 
elements in our political and economic rela- 
tions with those countries, including impor- 
tant exchanges on human rights and emi- 
gration matters. Granting of MFN gives 
U.S. companies the ability to compete in 
those markets. Moreover, continuation of 
the waiver authority might permit future 
expansion of our bilateral relations with 
other countries now subject to subsections 
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402(a) and (b) of the Act, should circum- 
stances permit. I believe that these consid- 
erations clearly warrant this renewal of the 
general waiver authority. 

I continue to believe that extending the 
current waivers applicable to Hungary, the 
People’s Republic of China, and Romania 
will substantially promote the objectives of 
Section 402 of the Act. 

I note the Romanian Government’s con- 
tinued responsiveness to our concerns about 
its emigration record, the criterion estab- 
lished by Section 402 for extension and con- 
tinuation of the waiver authority. I am dis- 
appointed, however, by the Romanian Gov- 
ernment’s very limited response to numer- 
ous expressions of strong U.S. public, con- 
gressional, and Administration concern 
about its performance in areas of human 
rights and religious issues, and I am direct- 
ing the Secretary of State further to press 
our concerns in these areas. 

Hungary. Hungary has continued to take 
a relatively positive and constructive ap- 
proach to emigration matters. Nearly all 
Hungarians who are eligible to apply to 
emigrate for purposes of family reunifica- 
tion receive permission to depart. The 
American Embassy in Budapest issued 103 
immigrant visas in 1985, approximately 15 
percent more than in 1984. There is one 
pending divided family case, but a resolu- 
tion is expected shortly. There are no sys- 
tematic official sanctions imposed on per- 
sons who seek to emigrate. 

Romania. Emigration from Romania, both 
overall and to the United States, has in- 
creased substantially in the 10 years since 
the waiver has been in effect. All told, more 
than 154,000 Romanians have emigrated to 
the United States, Israel, and the Federal 
Republic of Germany during this period. In 
1985, over 17,000 Romanians emigrated le- 
gally to the Federal Republic of Germany, 
the United States, and Israel. The American 
Embassy in Bucharest issued visas or other 
documentation to 2,951 people in 1985 for 
legal departure from Romania to the United 
States. This is six times the pre-MFN level. 
Although the figure reflects a falloff in Ro- 
manian passport approvals to individuals 
qualified for U.S. admissions processing in 
mid-1985, more than 1,000 recent new ap- 
provals and conversations with the Roma- 
nian Government suggest that it is taking 


steps to increase the flow to a level consist- 
ent with U.S. immigration and admissions 
procedures. Ethnic German departures for 
the Federal Republic of Germany contin- 
ued apace, with 13,072 in 1985. The 1,327 
Romanian Jewish arrivals in Israel were 
slightly below the average for the last 10 
years, and emigration to Israel has now re- 
duced the Romanian Jewish community to~ 
under 25,000 people. 

Although numerous problems remain in 
the emigration area, the Administration 
notes that the Romanian Government’s sub- 
stantial implementation of new procedures 
for emigration from Romania to the United 
States, which were arrived at last year, has 
reduced material and physical hardships for 
the majority of people departing for the 
United States since the middle of 1985. The 
Romanian Government has continued to 
honor its assurances, given in June 1983, 
that it would not require reimbursement of 
education costs as a precondition to emigra- 
tion. 

I share the strong concerns manifested 
among the public and in the Congress re- 
garding the Romanian Government’s re- 
strictions on religious liberties. In conse- 
quence, we have urged the Romanian Gov- 
ernment to adopt a more humane approach 
by taking steps such as: 


—releasing jailed religious activists such 
as Constantin Sfatcu and Dorel Catar- 
ama; 

—allowing substantial legal importation 
or domestic printing of Protestant 
Bibles and permitting their legal distri- 
bution; 

—easing administrative restrictions 
against Nazarenes, “unofficial” Baptists, 
and other groups that are not officially 
accepted by the Romanian Govern- 
ment; and 

—easing measures that discourage con- 
struction or repair of churches and 
have allowed, in roughly eight cases in 
recent years, their demolition on 
grounds of alleged building code viola- 
tions. ’ 

We welcome the freeing of Constantin 
Sfatcu and Dorel Catarama from prison, but 
are otherwise disappointed by the Roma- 
nian Government’s response to our con- 
cerns in this area. 
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My decision to extend the waiver author- 
ity for Romania for 1986-87 has been taken 
with difficulty, following careful delibera- 
tion within the Administration. I have con- 
cluded that extension of MFN to Romania 
continues not only substantially to promote 
the objectives of the Act concerning emi- 
gration, but also to enable us to have an 
impact on human rights concerns and to 
help to strengthen the extent of religious 
observance in Romania. The Romanian 
Government’s efforts to discourage religion 
should not be allowed to overshadow the 
widespread practice of religion in Romania 
that, especially among the Protestant de- 
nominations, is growing faster than in other 
countries of Eastern Europe. Romania has 
some 8,100 functioning Orthodox churches, 
as well as over 4,000 of other denomina- 
tions including more than 1,000 functioning 
Baptist churches. There is extensive train- 
ing of new ministers. The extension of MFN 
has facilitated American citizens’ access to 
coreligionists in Romania as well as the flow 
of several million dollars’ worth of material 
assistance to them each year. In this diffi- 
cult context, I believe it important that ex- 
isting access and influence be preserved. 

I have instructed the Secretary of State 
vigorously to pursue our efforts to secure 
further improvements and to report to me 
and to the Congress every six months con- 
cerning these matters. 

People’s Republic of China. China contin- 
ues to have a relatively open emigration 
policy. The number of immigrant and non- 
immigrant visas issued by our Embassy and 
Consulates in China has increased every 
year since the United States normalized re- 
lations with China in 1979. In fiscal year 
1985, 13,356 immigrant visas were issued. 
In addition, 45,000 nonimmigrant visas, 
compared with 24,000 the previous year, 
were issued to Chinese who wished to 
study, conduct business, or visit relatives in 
the United States. It remains true that other 
Western countries have also experienced in- 
creases in Chinese travel and emigration. 

For the above reasons, I have determined 
that continuation of the waivers for Hun- 
gary, Romania, and the People’s Republic of 
China will substantially promote the objec- 
tives of the Act. 
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United States-Grenada Investment 
Treaty 





Message to the Senate Transmitting the 
Treaty. June 3, 1986 





To the Senate of the United States: 


With a view to receiving the advice and 
consent of the Senate to ratification, I trans- 
mit herewith the Treaty between the 
United States of America and Grenada con- 
cerning the Reciprocal Encouragement and 
Protection of Investment, signed at Wash- 
ington on May 2, 1986. I transmit also, for 
the information of the Senate, the report of 
the Department of State with respect to 
this treaty. 


The Bilateral Investment Treaty (BIT) 
program, initiated in 1981, is designed to 
encourage and protect U.S. investment in 
developing countries. The treaty is an inte- 
gral part of U.S. efforts to encourage Grena- 
da and other governments to adopt macro- 
economic and structural policies that will 
promote economic growth. It is also fully 
consistent with U.S. policy toward interna- 
tional investment. That policy holds that an 
open international investment system in 
which participants respond to market forces 
provides the best and most efficient mecha- 
nism to promote global economic develop- 
ment. A specific tenet, reflected in this 
treaty, is that U.S. direct investment abroad 
and foreign investment in the United States 
should receive fair, equitable, and nondis- 
criminatory treatment. Under this treaty, 
the parties also agree to international law 
standards for expropriation and compensa- 
tion; free financial transfers; and proce- 
dures, including international arbitration, 
for the settlement of investment disputes. 


I recommend that the Senate consider 
this treaty as soon as possible and give its 
advice and consent to ratification of the 
treaty at an early date. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
June 3, 1986. 
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Department of State 


Department of Agriculture 





Nomination of Ann Barbara Wrobleski To 
Be Assistant Secretary for International 
Narcotics Matters. June 3, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Ann Barbara Wrobleski to 
be an Assistant Secretary of State for Inter- 
national Narcotics Matters. She would suc- 
ceed Jon R. Thomas. 


Since 1985 Ms. Wrobleski has been serv- 
ing as Deputy Assistant Secretary of State 
for International Narcotics Matters. Previ- 
ously, she served in the Office of the First 
Lady as Director of Projects, 1981-1985; 
deputy press secretary and director of 
scheduling for U.S. Senator Richard Stone, 
1979-1980; and press secretary to U.S. Rep- 
resentative Lou Frey, 1975-1978. 

She graduated from Stephens College 
(B.A., 1972). She is married and resides in 
Bethesda, MD. She was born April 3, 1952, 
in Ft. Lauderdale, FL. 


Department of the Treasury 





Nomination of Donna Pope To Be Director 
of the Mint. June 3, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Donna Pope to be Direc- 
tor of the Mint, Department of the Treas- 
ury, for a term of 5 years. This is a reap- 
pointment. 


Mrs. Pope has been serving in this posi- 
tion since 1981. Previously, she served as a 
State representative for the Ohio General 
Assembly, 1972-1981; and supervisor of the 
Cuyahoga County board of elections, 1968- 
1971. She also serves as a member of the 
President’s Task Force on Legal Equity for 
Women. 


She is married, has two children, and re- 
sides in Arlington, VA. She was born Octo- 
ber 15, 1931, in Cleveland, OH. 


Nomination of Kenneth A. Gilles To Be an 
Assistant Secretary (Marketing and 
Inspection Services) and a Member of the 
Board of Directors of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation. June 3, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Kenneth A. Gilles to be an 
Assistant Secretary of Agriculture (Market- 
ing and Inspection Services), where he 
would succeed Raymond D. Lett, and to be 
a member of the Board of Directors of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation, where he 
would succeed C.W. McMillan. 

Since 1981 Dr. Gilles has been Adminis- 
trator, Inspection Services, Department of 
Agriculture. Previously, he was affiliated 
with the University of North Dakota as vice 
president, agricultural affairs, 1969-1981; 
acting director, agricultural experiment sta- 
tion, 1978-1979; acting director, coopera- 
tive extension service, 1972-1974; and pro- 
fessor and chairman, department of cereal 
technology, 1961-1970. Dr. Gilles has also 
been a research engineer with Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., an instructor at the University of 
Minnesota, and a senior biochemist with 
General Mills, Inc. 

He graduated from the University of Min- 
nesota (B.S., 1944; Ph.D., 1952). Dr. Gilles is 
married, has two children, and resides in 
Alexandria, VA. He was born March 6, 
1922, in Minneapolis, MN. 


United States Ambassador to Hungary 





Nomination of Robie Marcus Hooker 
Palmer. June 3, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Robie Marcus Hooker 
Palmer, of Vermont, a career member of 
the Senior Foreign Service, Class of Minis- 
ter-Counselor, as Ambassador to Hungary. 
He succeeds Nicolas M. Salgo. 

Mr. Palmer was a copy assistant at the 
New York Times in New York City in 1963. 
From 1963 to 1964,.he was assistant to the 
producer of WNDT-TV in New York. He 
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then entered on duty in the Foreign Serv- 
ice of the United States in late 1964 and 
was assigned as Third Secretary at our Em- 
bassy in New Delhi, India, until 1966. From 
1966 to 1968, Mr. Palmer was an interna- 
tional relations officer in NATO affairs in 
the Department and then went to Gar- 
misch as a student at the U.S. Army Russian 
Institute until 1969. In 1969 he was as- 
signed as a Second Secretary at our Embas- 
sy in Moscow, U.S.S.R., where he served 
until 1971 when he returned to the Depart- 
ment to become a member of the policy 
planning staff. In 1975-1978 he was politi- 
cal counselor at the U.S. Embassy in Bel- 
grade, Yugoslavia, and in 1978 returned 
again to the Department as Office Director 
for Policy in the Bureau of Politico-Military 
Affairs. In 1981 Mr. Palmer was Deputy for 
Policy in the Bureau of European Affairs 
and then Deputy to the Under Secretary 
for Political Affairs. Since 1982 he has been 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for European 
Affairs. 

Mr. Palmer graduated from Yale Univer- 
sity (B.A., 1963). His foreign languages are 
Russian and Serbo-Croatian. He is married 
and was born July 14, 1941, in Ann Arbor, 
MI. 


National White House Conference on 
Small Business 


William J. Hybl, of Colorado, is the president of 
the E] Pomar Investment Co. He also served as 
a member of the Colorado House of Represent- 
atives. He is a member of the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce. He was born July 16, 1942, in Des 
Moines, IA. 


James Nicholas Papatones, of New Hampshire, is 
an attorney in the private practice of law. He is 
active in civic activities. He was born October 
10, 1951, in Rochester, NH. 


Peter W. Senopoulos, of Massachusetts, is cur- 
rently president of Nationwide Insurance In- 
vestigators. He also serves as administrator and 
principal of Gallagher & Gallagher, P.C. He 
was born June 11, 1941, in Somerville, MA. 


Charlotte Z. Sewall, of Maine, is president of 
Keene Narrows Lobster, Inc., and also serves in 
the Maine State Senate. She was born Novem- 
ber 28, 1947, in Damariscotta, ME. 

Stephen S. Smith, of Oregon, is the principal of 
Victor Bartlett & Associates, an accounting 
firm that assists small businesses with financial 
and tax problems. He was born December 6, 
1940, in Los Angeles, CA. 

Warren L. Taylor, of Montana, is currently sec- 
retary/treasurer of MAL Enterprises, Inc. He 
also serves on the executive committee of the 
U.S. Small Business Administration National 
Advisory Council. He was born June 19, 1936, 
in Great Falls, MT. 


Roosevelt Campobello International 
Park Commission 





Appointment of Eight Delegates. 
June 3, 1986 


Appointment of Eleanor R. Seagraves as a 
US. Alternate Member. June 3, 1986 





The President today appointed the fol- 
lowing individuals to be delegates to the 
National White House Conference on Small 
Business: 


Hector Barreto, of Missouri, currently serves as 
president of Sol International, Inc., and presi- 
dent of the U.S. Hispanic Chamber of Com- 
merce. He was born August 23, 1925, in 
Mexico City, Mexico. 


Ronald J. Gordon, of the District of Columbia, is 
the president of ZGS Television Productions, 
an independent production company that 
serves the Hispanic community. He also served 
as the conference director of the Hispanic As- 
sembly of the Republican National Committee. 
He was born August 1, 1954, in Lima, Peru. 
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The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Eleanor R. Seagraves to be 
an alternate member on the part of the 
United States on the Roosevelt Campobello 
International Park Commission. She would 
succeed William S. Cohen. 

Since 1980 Mrs. Seagraves has been serv- 
ing as circulation manager for Business 
Mailers Review, Inc. Previously she was a 
contributor to Habitat, a bimonthly journal, 
and has assisted in various other publica- 
tions. 

She graduated from the State University 
of New York (B.S., 1964). Mrs. Seagraves is 
married, has three children, and resides in 
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Washington, DC. She was born March 25, 
1927, in New York, NY. 


Parris Island, South Carolina 





Remarks to Marine Corps Recruit 
Graduates. June 4, 1986 





I wonder if you have any idea what this 
means to a former second lieutenant of 
horse Cavalry. [Laughter] It’s wonderful to 
be with you here on Parris Island. You'll 
notice we brought some rain with us. While 
that might cancel out the A-frame exercise 
for you marines, the farmers of South Caro- 
lina, I have to tell you, ordered it up; and so 
I had to comply. Of course, I didn’t have to 
do the “slide for life’—{/aughter]|—I only 
had to watch. 

But it was fascinating to see your obstacle 
course and the “slide for life.” It reminded 
me of trying to get a bill through Congress. 
[Laughter] We don’t have an alligator or 
sand fleas, but we got some people in Wash- 
ington who could double for them in a 
pinch. [Laughter] 

But since this is the Marine Corps and it 
was supposed to be real hot here, I planned 
to keep my remarks short—no more than 
an hour or so. [Laughter] Seriously, I’m glad 
you're not all standing at attention. One 
time I addressed a group of marines. I told 
them a favorite joke of mine, and I was a 
bit disappointed when they didn’t laugh. 
And I thought maybe I’d gotten the deliv- 
ery wrong or they didn’t quite understand 
it or something. And then the commanding 
officer leaned over to me and whispered 
that they’re standing at attention, they’re 
not permitted to laugh. So, just to play it 
safe, at ease, and feel free to laugh. That’s 
an order. [Laughter] 

Seriously, I couldn’t be happier than to 
be here. The recruitment posters say 
they’re looking for a few good men, and I 
can see here today they’ve found them— 
and I shouldn’t leave out the women. This 
is about the finest bunch of leathernecks I 
have ever seen. 

Well, the few and the proud—the Ma- 
rines have always exemplified those cardi- 
nal virtues of duty to country, honor, and 


bravery. Since the beginning of the corps at 
Philadelphia’s Tun Tavern in 1775, marines 
have always been on the frontlines of free- 
dom. Often the first into battle, the first to 
fight for right and freedom—on land, on 
the sea, and in the air, in every corner of 
the world—you’ve been there when your 
country needed you. 

You know, you and IJ are basically in the 
same business. Each day of my Presidency I 
work to keep our Nation strong and secure 
so that we may always remain free and at 
peace. And each day you follow one of the 
most difficult but noble callings: the calling 
of freedom fighters and peacemakers. And 
that’s why I wanted to come here today to 
talk to you about this country of ours— 
where we’ve been, where we’re going, and 
how we can make sure that the future for 
Americans is one of a prosperous nation in a 
peaceful world. 

The news about our country today is 
good, and it’s getting better. Pride is back. 
Patriotism is fashionable once again. 

We’ve taken our Armed Forces, which 
had suffered neglect and budget cuts for 
too many years, and gotten them back in 
shape—given them a little PT,! you might 
say. We’ve restored our military to what it 
ought to be: combat-ready and fighting-fit, 
the strongest, proudest military for the 
strongest, proudest nation on Earth. And 
we've got to keep it that way. 

Morale is up—way up—in the services, 
and the quality of recruits—I can tell you 
now and proven by actual figures—has 
never been higher. And you can see that 
here today. And I can tell you nothing 
makes me prouder than to see the fine 
young men and women in uniform, so 
ready and eager to serve their country. 

Ernie Pyle, the famous war correspond- 
ent in World War II, reflected on the 
Marine Corps spirit. He wrote that he 
never did find out what perpetuated it. But 
he concluded: A Marine just plain “consid- 
ers himself a better soldier than anybody 
else.” Well, Ernie Pyle didn’t just admire 
marines; he died with many of them on a 
terrible campaign called Okinawa, a cam- 
paign of bloodshed and valor for the men of 
the globe and anchor. 


1 Physical training. 
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You are the inheritors of that tradition. 
You carry on. You know, sometimes I'd like 
to take some of those people in Washington 
who are always trying to cut defense spend- 
ing and bring them here to Parris Island— 
or to Fort Jackson, Orlando, or Lackland. 
And Id tell them these are the soldiers, 
sailors, airmen, and marines who are put- 
ting their lives on the line to keep America 
free. And if we ever must send our young 
servicepeople into harm’s way, then it is 
our moral duty to give them absolutely the 
best equipment and support that America 
can muster. Ard I promise that I—and I’m 
sure I’m speaking for others here on this 
platform—will fight as hard as I know how 
to make sure you get the support that you 
deserve. 

And to all of those who say that we must 
always cut defense first, that America can’t 
afford a strong military, I have just one 
thing to say: Tell it to the Marines! 

So, America is back. America’s military is 
back and standing tall. And our economy is 
on a record-setting roll. Most important, 
like in the Marines, morale is way up in 
America. We’ve developed an esprit de 
corps that can’t be beat. There was a time, 
less than a decade ago, when America’s 
leaders cowered before a future that looked 
to them dark and threatening and out of 
control. Well, no longer. The future is an 
open vista of expanding opportunities, and 
Americans are just itching to take on the 
challenge of tomorrow. 

You, the recruits of Parris Island, are part 
of the rising generation that will be meet- 
ing those challenges. The future of America 
is in your hands. Whatever path in life 
you’ve chosen—whether in the military or 
some other profession—as Americans, you 
carry a special responsibility. Just as in the 
Marines, the pride of being an American 
goes hand in hand with duties and responsi- 
bilities—the duties and responsibilities of 
citizenship and preserving and defending 
democracy. 

Good citizenship is vitally important if 
democracy is to survive and flourish. It 
means keeping abreast of the important 
issues of the day and knowing the stakes 
involved in the great conflicts of our time. 
It means bearing arms when necessary to 
fight for your country, for right, and for 
freedom. 
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Good citizenship and defending democra- 
cy means living up to the ideals and values 
that make this country great. Today the 
world looks to America for leadership. They 
look to what they call our miracle economy 
for an answer to how they may give their 
people a better life. And they look to our 
courage and might to protect them from 
the forces of tyranny, brutality, and injus- 
tice. 

I believe we’ve accomplished too much 
over the past 6 years in rebuilding our de- 
fense to see it all undone through short- 
sighted cuts in the budget. The true meas- 
ure of our resolve is not only our willing- 
ness to make the great sacrifices necessary 
in war but also our willingness to invest a 
modest level of resources in peacetime to 
deter war in the first place. 

America is today reaffirming her proud 
role as a leader of the free world. We’ve 
learned something about leadership here on 
Parris Island. And in the same way that 
your DI? instills in his recruits leadership 
by example, America must lead the world 
by example—by always remaining true to 
her ideals. 

You marines know better than anyone 
that staying true to your ideals isn’t always 
the easiest course. It isn’t always the most 
comfortable or even the safest way. And 
sometimes it’s a lot like that confidence 
course: There are hurdles and obstacles, 
and sometimes you just have to hold on for 
dear life. But America didn’t become great 
because we took the easy road. 

America’s great because of men and 
women like you—men and women with big 
hearts and strong minds and with courage 
beyond the usual measure. You know, 
someone wisely said that a hero isn’t really 
braver than anyone else; he’s just brave 5 
minutes longer than anyone else. And it’s 
because of you that America’s future will be 
big and strong and generous and full of 
hope and fighting spirit. It’s because of you 
that we can be sure that America will be 
“Semper Fidelis”’—always faithful to her 
best hopes and highest ideals. 

And now, it gives me great pleasure to 
say just one final thing: Graduates of pla- 
toons 1044, 1045, 1046, and 1047, it’s my 


2 Drill instructor. 
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privilege today to be the first to address you 
as marines, for marines you are and marines 
you always will be. Congratulations, and 
God bless you all. Thank you. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:40 a.m. at 
the base headquarters building. 

Prior to his address, he reviewed Marine 
recruits going through the base confidence 
course, which was a series of obstacles and 
exercise devices. 

At the conclusion of his address, he at- 
tended a reception for honor recruits and 
Families of the Year. The President then 
traveled to Greensboro, NC. 


Greensboro, North Carolina 





Remarks at a Fundraiser for Congressman 
James T. Broyhill. June 4, 1986 





The President. It’s wonderful to be here 
in North Carolina. We’ve come here fairly 
often the past few years, and you should 
know this is partly due to the cheerleading 
that is done behind your back by two mem- 
bers of my Cabinet—our Secretary of Trans- 
portation, Elizabeth Dole, who hails from 
Salisbury, as you know. And our Secretary 
of Education, Bill Bennett, has adopted 
North Carolina, after teaching at Chapel 
Hill and North Carolina State. I just thought 
you should know. They’re great boosters of 
North Carolina, and you should be aware of 
that. 

Now, I know I could say that I’ve come 
here to enjoy the lovely weather and the 
beauty of the nearby Appalachians and the 
charm of the people. And I did come here 
for those things, and I am enjoying them. 
Or I could say I’m here because I was 
nearby, over at Parris Island, looking square 
in the face at the best generation of fight- 
ing men this country has ever produced. 
And I did come here for that, and I enjoyed 
every minute of it. But there’s another 
reason for my visit. And I was going to say 
it has to do with politics, but it really has to 
do with something bigger: history. I came 
here in part to say thank you for sending to 
the United States Senate two great men 
who are here with us this afternoon. 


One is an American classic and an Ameri- 
can original, a man who went to Washing- 
ton not to make himself into something big, 
but to fight for big things and big princi- 
ples. I'm speaking of Jesse Helms. I need 
Jesse Helms in the Senate. 

The other man I’m here to say thanks for 
is John East. In my 5 years in the White 
House, I’ve learned to depend on John for 
help and support and, often enough, guid- 
ance. He’s a great man, and I needed him 
in the Senate. 

But now he’s leaving, and we’re none too 
happy about it. But here is one comfort, 
and his name is Jim Broyhill. And that’s 
another reason I came here today: to tell 
you why I need Jim Broyhill in the Senate. 
And you're just the sort of people to whom 
I wanted to speak about Jim. You're de- 
tached and impartial and—{laughter|—you 
wouldn’t start to cheer just because I said 
something like let’s send Jim Broyhill to the 
Senate. [Applause] I didn’t think so. 

Well, let me tell you why I need him. 
He’s been a leader. In his 24 years in the 
Congress Jim has shown himself to be a 
man who is motivated by principle, but 
who also has a gift for the maneuvers 
whereby principle is translated into effec- 
tive legislation—which is one way of saying 
Jim really knows how to work the Hill. He 
knows how to get things done, and he gets 
things done for North Carolina. 

Now, Jim Broyhill supports true tax 
reform—reform that makes the tax code 
simple and fair for all Americans, while pre- 
serving incentives for businesses to create 
new jobs. Now, there’s an amazing fact that 
can be boiled down to one sentence: When 
we came in, in 1981, the top income tax 
bracket was way up here, 70 percent; and 
now we're actually going to get the top rate 
down to here, 27 percent. This is nothing 
less than historic. And at the other end on 
the tax range, we’re going to get a lot of 
people removed from paying any tax at all. 
And it’s the type of thing that doesn’t 
happen without the help of people like Jim 
Broyhill. 

Jim Broyhill has supported our efforts to 
sort of dust off and speak highly of the 
values that made America not only a great 
country but a good country. And I think he 
and the other Members of Congress here 
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deserve some credit for urging a return to 
the old standbys of studying and discipline 
in the schools. 

Jim has been a big supporter of educa- 
tional excellence and achieving it through a 
return to the four R’s—reading, ’riting, 
’rithmetic, and respect. He knows the im- 
portance of involving parents. Do you re- 
member back in the sixties when the think 
tank liberals used to make you feel like you 
had no right having an opinion about the 
education of your own children? That sort 
of thing is pretty much history by now, and 
partly because of the leadership of people 
like Jim Broyhill. 

And if I could just say one more thing in 
this area. Jim never went the way of those 
who said, “If you have a problem in the 
schools, you can buy your way out of it.” He 
never had so little respect for the problems 
of teachers and students that he’d just sit 
back and pass a program and declare a 
problem solved. He knew that the answers 
to society’s problems reside in the hearts of 
the people in the society. And this is an 
important insight, one that has helped 
shape the progress we’ve made over the 
past few years. 

He supported us on the tax cuts of 1981. 
And he supported our efforts to control and 
then cut inflation. So that when we came 
in, inflation was up here, 12.4 percent, and 
now it’s down here at 1.6 percent. He sup- 
ported our efforts to create new jobs. And 
now we have a record number of people 
holding jobs in the United States and a 
record number of people holding jobs in 
North Carolina. In fact, your State has one 
of the lowest unemployment rates in the 
entire country. 

But I know things aren’t perfect. I know 
there’ve been pains and strains here—pock- 
ets of industry that’ve not only not recov- 
ered but that have gotten worse in some 
respects. There have been plant closings, 
and there have been farmers who’ve had it 
rough. We’re not unaware of this back in 
Washington—we'’re totally aware of it. And 
part of the reason, again, is Jim Broyhill. 
Don’t think he isn’t pressing constantly for 
the interests of North Carolina. And we re- 
spect his caring and concern. And we listen 
to him, and we mean to continue listening 
to him. 
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We may not always see everything eye to 
eye, but we have the same desire: to make 
life better for the people of our country and 
the people of this region. And that’s what 
we’re working for, together. Jim and I know 
American workers can outwork, outpro- 
duce, and outcompete anybody in the 
world. And that’s why we'll continue to 
press for that level playing field through 
fair trade actions in every arena. Jim, Jesse, 
and I will continue to work together for 
America and North Carolina. We’ve solved 
a lot of problems in the last 5 years, and 
we’re determined to solve these, too. 

By the way, I also want to mention that 
Jim has just come through a primary where 
he faced a most worthy opponent, Dave 
Funderburk. I know Dave isn’t here today, 
but Dave is a young star with a bright and 
beckoning future, and I wish him well. 

And of Governor Jim Martin. It’s his kind 
of leadership that has helped North Caroli- 
na get through the occasional economic 
storms, his kind of leadership that has cre- 
ated an environment that is hospitable to 
employment and new jobs. He was a great 
Congressman, and now he’s a great Gover- 
nor. 

So, what do you say: Do you think you 
can add a new name to the classic team of 
Martin, East, and Helms? 

Audience. Yes! 

The President. Do you think you can send 
Jim Broyhill to the Senate? 

Audience. Yes! 

The President. Will you work hard for 
him so that he can come to Washington and 
work hard as a member of the Republican 
majority and support me? If you do that, 
you're going to be helping to make sure 
that Jesse stays on as chairman of the 
Senate Agriculture Committee. 

Will you send back to Washington my 
friends Bill Cobey and Howard Coble? 

Audience. Yes! 

The President. And Alex McMillan and 
Bill Hendon? And that’s good, because I 
need them, too, and we all do. 

You know, talking about the Governor 
here, I have to tell you something. I have a 
warm feeling, as you can imagine, for Gov- 
ernors, having spent some time as one 
myself. I don’t know that I ever had a 
chance to tell him; I got into some dark 
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days in California when I first became Gov- 
ernor. And one day I was on my way to the 
office, and I was listening to a disc jockey 
show on the car radio. And all of a sudden 
this disc jockey said something that won my 
heart. Out of a clear, blue sky he said, 
“Every man should take unto himself a 
wife, because sooner or later something is 
bound to happen that you can’t blame on 
the Governor.” [Laughter] Well, I couldn’t 
resist telling that. I thank you. 

I have a lot of faith in you, and I’m 
hoping that on election night someone will 
suddenly on the media be reporting exci- 
tedly a Broyhill sweep. And then he’ll 
follow it with, “And as North Carolina goes, 
so goes the Nation.” That sounds nice, 
doesn’t it? 

And, you know, with you having Jesse 
and Senator East both there in Washington, 
and now continue on this path—every once 
in a while I run into people that think that, 
in our system of checks and balances, it 
maybe makes sense to have a Senator of 
each party in the Senate. That isn’t part of 
the checks and balances. [Laughter] Why 
should you send a Senator to Washington to 
undo everything the other Senator is trying 
to do for you? Send two of them there, and 
we'll get a lot of things done. 

Well; I thank you very much for your 
warm welcome and even for your warm 
weather. And thank you all. God bless you. 
And send these people I’ve just been talk- 
ing about back to Washington. They’ll come 
back and visit you. All right. Thank you. 


Note: The President spoke at 2:37 p.m. in 
the Greensboro Coliseum Exhibition Hall. 
Following his remarks, he attended a recep- 
tion for major donors to the Broyhill for 
Senate campaign and then returned to 
Washington, DC. 


United Nations World Environment 
Day 





Statement by the President. June 5, 1986 





Today the United Nations observes World 
Environment Day. The United States joins 
in this celebration, affirming our belief that 


the most important resource of any nation 
is its people. The successful promotion of 
resource conservation and wise stewardship, 
like the development of both human and 
material resources, depends on the institu- 
tional arrangements which permit the free 
exercise of human creativity. Americans 
have valued highly personal liberty and 
have favored institutions which permitted a 
wide range of individual activity largely 
free of social and political constraints. Yet 
the freedoms which we enjoy have not 
been secure in many other lands or at most 
other times throughout history. 

Working over the past four centuries 
through the institutions of limited govern- 
ment, secure property, personal liberty, in- 
dividual enterprise, and voluntary associa- 
tion, Americans turned a nearly unpopulat- 
ed continent into a prosperous, peaceful, 
and protective home for 240 million per- 
sons. To be sure, America was blessed with 
vast amounts of farmland, timber, water, 
and minerals. Nevertheless, it took hard 
work, sacrifice, daring, initiative, and a will- 
ingness to risk failure by millions of free 


men and women to create the kind of socie- 


ty Americans enjoy today. Americans have 
been so successful at making intelligent use 
of their land and its resources that many 
people believe the effort to sustain our cur- 
rent standard of living long into the future 
will bring about the exhaustion of natural 
resources as well as unacceptable environ- 
mental damage. 

While it is a truism that this is a finite 
world with physical limits to resources, it is 
not correct to conclude that, therefore, the 
Nation will eventually lose the ability and 
the resources necessary to sustain modern 
civilization. In practice this should never 
occur because as a given resource is used 
up its price rises, stimulating conservation, 
the search for additional supplies, and sub- 
stitution of new resources for the depleted 
one. A superior natural resources policy is 
one that favors those institutions by which 
new resources are substituted for old ones: 
individual enterprise, guided by the price 
signals of the market, and’ technological ad- 
vances that conserve resources and permit 
them to be used more efficiently. 

For example, in the past 5 years, America 
has transformed an energy crisis into 
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energy abundance by increasing our pro- 
duction, by using our energy more efficient- 
ly, by conservation, and by diversifying our 
supplies. We have rightly placed our trust 
in our people; in the strength of American 
businesses, large and small; and in the belief 
that we were not running out of energy, 
only imagination. 

One month ago today, seven leaders of 
the free world met in one of the largest 
capital cities in the world: Tokyo, Japan. 
That country is a free and prosperous 
nation of many people and few natural re- 
sources. Like its neighbors surrounding the 
Pacific, it is thriving dynamically through 
free exchange, building on its rich cultural 
heritage. While we were there, we adopted 
the Tokyo Declaration: Looking Forward to 
a Better Future, and we declared our obli- 
gation to pass on to future generations a 
healthy environment and a culture rich in 
both spiritual and material values. We ob- 
served that personal initiative, individual 
creativity, and social justice are the main 
sources of progress in the world. The 
United States pledged there, and we renew 
our pledge to the world today: “More than 
ever we have all to join our energies in the 
search for a safer and healthier, more civil- 
ized and prosperous, free and peaceful 
world.” In so doing, all the nations of the 
world can join us in facing the future with 
confidence. 


Federal Communications Commission 





Nomination of Mark S. Fowler To Be a 
Member, and Designation as Chairman. 
June 5, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Mark S. Fowler to be a 
member of the Federal Communications 
Commission. This is a reappointment, and 
upon confirmation, he will be redesignated 
Chairman. 

Since 1981 Mr. Fowler has been Commis- 
sioner and Chairman of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission. Previously, he 
was a partner with Fowler-Meyers in Wash- 
ington, DC, 1975-1981; a partner with 
Smith & Pepper, 1970-1975; and was a 
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radio announcer and full-time sales repre- 
sentative at radio station WMEG, Mel- 
bourne, FL, 1964-1965. Mr. Fowler has au- 
thored numerous articles on telecommuni- 
cations. 

He graduated from the University of 
Florida (B.A., 1966; J.D., 1969). Mr. Fowler 
is married, has two children, and resides in 
McLean, VA. He was born October 6, 1941, 
in Toronto, Canada. 


National Transportation Safety Board 





Designation of Patricia A. Goldman as Vice 
Chairman. June 5, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to redesignate Patricia A. Goldman to 
be Vice Chairman of the National Transpor- 
tation Safety Board for a term of 2 years, to 
be effective June 18, 1986. 

Mrs. Goldman has been a member of the 
National Transportation Safety Board since 
June 1979, and she has been serving as Vice 
Chairman since 1982. Previously, she was 
executive director of the House Wednesday 
Group in Washington, DC, 1972-1979; a 
freelance writer with the National Journal, 
1972; director, manpower and poverty pro- 
grams, with the U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce, 1967-1971; legislative assistant, Ad 
Hoc Committee on the War on Poverty, 
House Education and Labor Committee, 
1965-1966; and a research assistant, Joint 
Economic Committee of Congress, 1964- 
1965. 

She graduated from Goucher College 
(B.A., 1964). Mrs. Goldman resides in Wash- 
ington, DC, and she was born March 22, 
1942, in Newton, NJ. 


Emergency Board To Investigate a Rail 
Labor Dispute 





Appointment of the Membership of 
Emergency Board No. 210. June 5, 1986 





The President has appointed the follow- 
ing individuals to be members of Presiden- 
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tial Emergency Board Number 210, created 
by Executive Order 12558, of May 16, 
1986: 


Arthur Stark, of New York, to serve as Chair- 
man. Mr. Stark has been an independent labor 
arbitrator in New York City since 1947. Previ- 
ously he was with the New York State Board of 
Mediation as executive director, 1951-1957, 
and as assistant executive director, 1947-1951. 
Mr. Stark graduated from the University of 
Chicago (B.A., 1939; M.A., 1941). He is mar- 
ried, has three children, and resides in New 
York, NY, where he was born on March 7, 
1919. 


Daniel G. Collins, of New York. Mr. Collins is a 
labor arbitrator, and he has been a professor of 
law at New York University School of Law 
since 1961. He was associated with the firm of 
Cravath, Swaine and Moore, 1956-1960. Mr. 
Collins graduated from Hofstra College (B.A., 
1951) and New York University School of Law 
(LL.B., 1954). He is married, has four children, 
and resides in Sagaponack, NY. Mr. Collins was 
born March 29, 1930, in Brooklyn, NY. 


Herbert L. Marx, Jr., of New York. Mr. Marx is 
an independent arbitrator in New York City. 
Previously, he was with General Cable Corp., 
1951-1974; and most recently as vice president 
for industrial relations, 1971-1974. He graduat- 
ed from Dartmouth College (B.A. 1943) and 
New York University Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration (M.B.A., 1955). He is mar- 
ried, has three children, and resides in New 
York City. Mr. Marx was born February 1, 
1922, in Albany, NY. 


Conference on Disarmament 





Statement by the Principal Deputy Press 
Secretary to the President on the President’s 
Meeting With Ambassador Donald S. 
Lowitz. June 5, 1986 





The President met today with Ambassa- 
dor Donald S. Lowitz, United States Repre- 
sentative to the 40-nation Conference on 
Disarmament in Geneva, which resumes its 
1986 session on June 9. He expressed to 
Ambassador Lowitz the importance that he 
attaches to effective multilateral arms con- 
trol measures as a means of strengthening 


United States security as well as enhancing 
the security of other nations. 

The President stressed, in particular, that 
at his November meeting in Geneva with 
General Secretary Gorbachev of the Soviet 
Union the two leaders had reaffirmed their 
support for a global ban on chemical weap- 
ons, which the United States is seeking at 
the Conference on Disarmament, and that ~ 
they had agreed to accelerate efforts to con- 
clude an effective and verifiable agreement. 
The President attaches great importance to 
this commitment and has, therefore,  in- 
structed the United States delegation to 
continue to seek mutually acceptable solu- 
tions to the outstanding issues in the negoti- 
ations on a chemical weapons ban, both in 
the Conference on Disarmament and in the 
accompanying bilateral talks with the Soviet 
Union. 

At the President’s request, Vice President 
Bush addressed the Conference on Disar- 
mament in 1983 and 1984. On both occa- 
sions he introduced U.S. initiatives in the 
chemical weapons negotiations. The Vice 
President continues to take great interest in 
our efforts to successfully complete the ne- 
gotiations on a treaty at an early date. 

The President asked Ambassador Lowitz, 
in their meeting today, to continue to keep 
him fully informed on the progress of these 
negotiations as well as on other important 
issues under consideration in the Confer- 
ence on Disarmament. He also requested 
that Ambassador Lowitz convey to the rep- 
resentatives of the other member states of 
the Conference his sincere hope that a 
spirit of dedication and vigorous work 
would result in a successful agreement on a 
comprehensive chemical weapons ban and 
his conviction that the Conference is fully 
capable of achieving such an agreement, 
which the peace-loving nations of the world 
greatly desire. He stated that, for its part, 
the United States again stands ready to in- 
tensify even further these negotiations 
when the Conference reconvenes and 
called upon the other members of this 
unique body—the sole arms control negoti- 
ating forum in which all regions of the 
world participate—to do likewise. 
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Arms Sale to Saudi Arabia 





Statement by the President. June 5, 1986 





Today’s vote in the Senate on the Saudi 
arms sale confirms America’s commitment 
to a security relationship that has served 
both the United States and Saudi Arabia 
well over the past 40 years. 

The United States continues to consider 
the security and well-being of Saudi Arabia 
and the stability of the Persian Gulf to be a 
matter of vital interest. Similarly, our com- 
mitment to freedom of navigation in the 
gulf remains firm. 

We are determined to work with the 
Saudis and other friendly states to achieve 
our shared goal of peace and stability in the 
region. 


United States-China Agreement on 
Taxation and Fiscal Evasion 





Message to the Senate Transmitting a 
Protocol to the Agreement. June 5, 1986 





To the Senate of the United States: 


I transmit herewith, for Senate advice 
and consent to ratification, the May 10, 
1986, Protocol Concerning the Interpreta- 
tion of Paragraph 7 of the 1984 Protocol to 
the Agreement Between the Government 
of the United States of America and the 
Government of the People’s Republic of 
China for the Avoidance of Double Tax- 
ation and the Prevention of Tax Evasion 
with Respect to Taxes on Income, signed at 
Beijing on April 30, 1984. I also transmit 
the report of the Department of State on 
the new Protocol. 

Senate consideration of the Agreement, 
which was transmitted for advice and con- 
sent to ratification by letter dated August 
10, 1984, has been delayed in light of the 
concern expressed that it lacked strong 
“anti-treaty shopping” provisions. The 1986 
Protocol remedies the situation by provid- 
ing rules designed to prevent residents of 
third countries from investing through 
China in order to get the benefits of the 
income tax treaty. 
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It is most desirable that this Protocol, to- 
gether with the Agreement, the 1984 Pro- 
tocol thereto, and the related exchange of 
notes, be considered by the Senate as soon 
as possible and that the Senate give advice 
and consent to ratification of these instru- 
ments. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
June 5, 1986. 


Natural Domestic Energy Resources 





Statement by the Principal Deputy Press 
Secretary to the President. June 6, 1986 





The President believes the recent decline 
in oil prices will improve economic growth, 
reduce the cost of energy to consumers, 
and contribute to maintaining the current 
low rate of inflation. The decline in oil 
prices is an excellent example of the bene- 
fits of relying on the principles of a free 
market. At the same time, the President is 
intent upon maintaining our national 
energy security and ensuring that the 
United States does not become unduly de- 
pendent upon unreliable sources of oil. 

To ensure the preservation of our nation- 
al energy assets and protect our energy in- 
dependence, the President has proposed a 
number of actions, all consistent with the 
free market. Today the President reaffirms 
his support for: 


—Repealing the windfall profits tax; 

—Enacting comprehensive natural gas 
legislation, including repealing several 
provisions of the Fuel Use Act; and, 

—Preserving the current tax treatment of 
the depletion allowance and intangible 
drilling cost provisions, as contained in 
the Senate Finance Committee version 
of the tax reform bill. 


In addition, the administration will 
pursue several new initiatives to preserve 
the viability of marginally economic pro- 
duction wells in the United States and 
reduce regulatory barriers to the operation 
and development of natural domestic 
energy resources. 
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Interior Department 
The Secretary of the Interior will: 


—Expand upon his action of April 17 by 
suspending production requirements on 
all economically marginal Federal oil 
and gas leases; 

—Initiate a review of the regulations, pro- 
cedures, and policies implementing the 
Federal Oil and Gas Royalty Manage- 
ment Act to allow for more efficient, 
cost-effective implementation of the 
act; 

—Promote regulatory and program initia- 
tives in historic preservation that sup- 
port the economically efficient develop- 
ment and production of domestic pe- 
troleum resources; 

—Extend oil and gas lease terms when- 
ever activity on the lease is not permit- 
ted for a period exceeding 6 months as 
a result of Federal actions beyond les- 
sees’ control. 


Secretary Hodel also will fully consider 
every opportunity to strengthen our domes- 
tic petroleum capability when reviewing: 
(1) policies and procedures governing the 
availability of Federal lands both onshore 
and offshore and (2) leasing and operating 
regulations and procedures of the Bureau of 
Land Management and the Minerals Man- 
agement Service. 


Commerce Department 


The Secretary of Commerce will immedi- 
ately begin a review of State coastal zone 
management programs to advance the na- 
tional interest in energy security. This 
review will include all aspects of energy 
exploration, development, and production. 
Secretary Baldrige will also use his regula- 
tory authority to minimize the overlap in 
judicial and administrative jurisdiction over 
coastal zone practices. Finally, he will seek 
to streamline permitting processes and 
reduce administrative costs to applicants. 


Environmental Protection Agency 


The Environmental Protection Agency 
will be reviewing regulations affecting the 
petroleum industry to assure that maximum 
opportunity be given to regulatory ap- 
proaches that are less costly, but equally 
protective. The Agency will continue to 
seek certainty and predictability in its regu- 


lations to foster an investment climate con- 
ducive to further development of the Na- 
tion’s energy resources. Further, measures 
to encourage environmentally beneficial 
use of alternative fuels derived from natural 
gas will be explored. 


Federal Energy Regulatory Commission 


The Federal Energy Regulatory Commis- 
sion (FERC) unanimously adopted on May 
29, 1986, a rule recommended by Secretary 
Herrington! to eliminate the myriad of 
prices for old natural gas and instead re- 
place them with a new system including 
one, new maximum lawful price. This 
change is designed to increase gas recovery 
and production, lowering the price of natu- 
ral gas to consumers. 

The President has asked his Cabinet to 
continue their efforts to identify measures 
that will preserve our national energy secu- 
rity without diminishing the value of declin- 
ing oil prices for consumers. 


Wood Shingles and Shakes 





Proclamation 5498. June 6, 1986 





TEMPORARY DUTY INCREASE ON THE IM- 
PORTATION INTO THE UNITED STATES OF 
Woop SHINGLES AND SHAKES OF WESTERN 
RED CEDAR 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


l. Pursuant to Section 201(d\1) of the 
Trade Act of 1974 (the Trade Act) (19 
U.S.C. 2251(d\1)), the United States Inter- 
national Trade Commission (USITC) on 
March 25, 1986, reported to the President 
the results of its investigation No. TA-201- 
56 under Section 201(b) of the Trade Act 
(19 U.S.C. 2251(b)). The USITC determined 
that wood shingles and shakes, provided for 
in item 200.85 of the Tariff Schedules of the 
United States (TSUS), are being imported 
into the United States in such increased 
quantities as to be a substantial cause of 


' Secretary of Energy John S. Herrington. 
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serious injury to the domestic industry pro- 
ducing articles like or directly competitive 
with the imported articles. The USITC rec- 
ommend that a tariff of 35 percent ad valo- 
rem be imposed for a period of 5 years on 
imports of wood shingles and shakes of 
western red cedar in order to remedy this 
serious injury. 

2. On May 23, 1986, pursuant to Section 
202(bX1) of the Trade Act (19 U.S.C. 
2252(b\1)), and after taking into account 
the considerations specified in Section 
202(c) of the Trade Act (19 U.S.C. 2252(c)), 
in order to remedy this serious injury, I 
determined to impose a tariff on imports 
into the United States of wood shingles and 
shakes of western red cedar in an amount 
that differs from the tariff recommended by 
the USITC. On May 23, 1986, in accordance 
with Section 203(b\X1) of the Trade Act (19 
U.S.C. 2253(b\1)), I transmitted a report to 
the Congress setting forth my determina- 
tion and intention to proclaim a temporary 
tariff and stating the reason why my decision 
differed from the action recommended by 
the USITC. 

3. Section 203(e\1) of the Trade Act (19 
U.S.C. 2253(eX1)) requires that import relief 
be proclaimed and take effect within 15 
days after the import relief determination 
date. 

4. Pursuant to Sections 203(aXl) and 
203(eX1) of the Trade Act, I am providing 
import relief through the temporary imposi- 
tion of a tariff on wood shingles and shakes 
of western red cedar, as hereinafter pro- 
claimed. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, acting 
under the authority vested in me by the 
Constitution and the statutes of the United 
States, including Sections 203 and 604 of 
the Trade Act (19 U.S.C. 2253 and 2483), do 
proclaim that— 

(1) Subpart A, part 2 of the Appendix to 
the TSUS is modified as set forth in the 
Annex to this proclamation. 

(2) This proclamation shall be effective 
with respect to articles entered, or with- 
drawn from warehouse for consumption, on 
or after June 7, 1986, and before the close 
of June 6, 1991, unless the period of its 
effectiveness is earlier expressly modified or 
terminated. 
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In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this 6th day of June, in the year of 
our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty-six, 
and of the Independence of the United 
States of America the two hundred and 
tenth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 4:11 p.m., June 6, 1986] 


Note: The annex to the proclamation is 
printed in the Federal Register of June 10. 


Federal Communications Commission 





Statement on Signing S. 2179 Into Law. 
June 6, 1986 





I have today signed S. 2179, which re- 
duces the terms of office of members of the 
Federal Communications Commission from 
7 to 5 years and adjusts the expiration dates 
of two terms to ensure that a term expires 
in 1989 and 1990. To accomplish this pur- 
pose, this legislation extends the term of 
office that would have expired on June 30, 
1987, to June 30, 1989. 


Note: As enacted, S. 2179 is Public Law 99- 
334, approved June 6. 


Federal Employees’ Retirement System 
Act of 1986 





Statement on Signing H.R. 2672 Into Law. 
June 6, 1986 





I am pleased to sign today H.R. 2672, the 
Federal Employees’ Retirement System Act 
of 1986. H.R. 2672 establishes a new retire- 
ment system for Federal employees hired 
since 1983. These employees have been 
covered under Social Security because of 
the 1983 Social Security Amendments, but 
there has been no retirement system in 
place to supplement Social Security for 
them. 
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H.R. 2672 fills this void by establishing a 
defined benefit plan and an optional thrift 
savings plan, which, in combination with 
Social Security, will provide attractive re- 
tirement benefits for Federal employees at 
a reasonable cost. The modern, comprehen- 
sive retirement program resulting from this 
bill is modeled after some of the better pri- 
vate sector plans. 

The enactment of this landmark legisla- 
tion has been a major accomplishment that 
could not have been achieved without the 
efforts of many Members of Congress and 
representatives of the executive branch. I 
particularly want to salute Senators Roth, 
Stevens, and Eagleton, and Representatives 
Ford, Taylor, and Oakar for their tireless 
efforts during the last several years to 
design a new retirement plan that is fair 
both to Federal employees and taxpayers. 
This formidable goal has been accomplished 
with the enactment of H.R. 2672. 

Although I strongly support the overall 
approach of H.R. 2672, some provisions of 
this legislation present problems, mostly 
technical or administrative, which may re- 
quire future correction. In addition, I must 
object to’ the sections of H.R. 2672 that pur- 
port to give the Comptroller General au- 
thority to establish procedures for deposit- 
ing monies into the Treasury to the credit 
of the Thrift Savings Fund; for example, 5 
U.S.C. 8422(c), 8423(a) (4) 8432(f), and 22 
U.S.C. 856(c). The grant to the Comptroller 
General, an officer of the Congress, of the 
authority to bind the Executive raises seri- 
ous constitutional concerns relating to the 
separation of powers. The Attorney General 
is presently conducting litigation that chal- 
lenges grants of Executive authority to the 
Comptroller General in several respects. I 
am therefore requesting that agencies re- 
sponsible for administering the provisions of 
H.R. 2672 seek the advice of the Depart- 
ment of Justice in order to implement these 
provisions in a constitutional manner. 

Despite these concerns, I am very grati- 
fied to be able to sign this historic legisla- 
tion. 


Note: As enacted, H.R. 2672 is Public Law 
99-335, approved June 6. 


Tax Reform / Aid to the Nicaraguan 
Contras 





Remarks at a White House Briefing. 
June 6, 1986 





I know that Secretaries Baldrige and 
Baker ! have briefed you on trade and tax 
policies. And I’m grateful for this opportuni- 
ty to speak with you personally. Grassroots 
America will be playing a decisive role in 
the next few weeks as Congress decides 
some issues that are at the heart of our 
country’s security and economic well-being. 
Your active support will make a difference 
and, believe me, is really appreciated here. 

It reminds me a little bit of the story of 
the man who took his young son-in-law out 
and was going to introduce him to golf, and 
told him all that he had to do, and teed up 
the ball. And the kid took a swing, and he 
missed the golf ball entirely, but hit an ant’s 
nest into the air. And so, lined up and took 
a crack at it and again—hit another gouge 
out of the ant’s nest. And now there were 
ants flying all the way through the air. And 
as he lined up for the third try, two ants 
peeked out of the crater that he left, and 
one of them said, “If we want to survive 
this, we’d better get on the ball.” [Laugh- 
ter] 

Well, today I’m happy to be with people 
who are on the ball and ready for action. 
Over these last 5% years, many of us in this 
room have worked together on a number of 
issues. And several here are continuing that 
work by running for Congress, the state- 
house, or other office; and I salute those 
candidates who are with us here today. A 
special word of welcome to Patricia Dono- 
van, Ron Pierce, Pat Halperin, Robert 
Raykuh, and Donald Walsh, because these 
activists recently re-registered and joined 
our Republican ranks. Being a former Dem- 
ocrat myself, I know how difficult it is. And 
we're proud to have you all with us. 

I have to tell you that I had started work- 
ing for the Party before I got around to 
joining it. And one night—1962 State cam- 
paign in California—I was speaking at a 
fundraiser, and a woman ‘stood up in the 
middle of the audience and asked me if I'd 


' Secretary of Commerce Malcolm Baldrige 


and Secretary of the Treasury James A. Baker 
III, respectively. 
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re-registered. And I said, “No, but I’m 
going to.” She said, “I’m a registrar.” She 
walked right down the middle aisle— 
[laughter|—put the paper up, and I signed 
up and then said, “Now, where was I?” 
[Laughter] 

Well, the economic vitality that’s so ap- 
parent in our country today is not the prod- 
uct of blind luck; it’s the result of good 
policies—and policies that many of you 
helped shepherd through the system. And 
now it’s time to take the next step, and it’s 
a big one. We have, as you’ve been told 
already, thanks to the leadership of Bob 
Packwood and others in the United States 
Senate, a window of opportunity to pass one 
of the greatest tax reform packages in all 
our history. There will only be 2—not 
15—individual tax rates under the pro- 
posal: 15 and 27 percent. And the vast ma- 
jority of Americans will pay at the lower 
rate, and most Americans will enjoy a re- 
duction of their total tax obligation. And 
those toward the bottom end of the eco- 
nomic ladder will be in the third tax brack- 
et: zero. 

We have it within our power, if we’re 
forceful in purpose, to bring down the rates 
and close many of the loopholes which have 
made our tax structure unfair, overcompli- 
cated, and a drag on our economy. We can 
put in place a tax program that will take 
America into the 2lst century and with all 
the gusto and enthusiasm with which we 
entered the 20th century—not that I was 
around back then. [Laughter] 

Seriously though, we must be vigilant to 
the power of the special interests. And I 
hope you'll put the word out that it’s time 
to get on the tax reform bandwagon. Any- 
body waiting for special accommodations is 
going to be left behind. Whether America 
takes this giant step forward depends on 
grassroots Americans, like yourselves, com- 
bating the special interests. I hope I can 
count on you to put tax reform on your 
front burner. [Applause] You just made my 
day. [Laughter] 

Well, the order of the day is: Get with 
the program. And good economics will 
usher us to a better future, but we must 
also ensure that when America—or when 
tomorrow comes, America is secure and 
firm in its commitment to those principles 
that we, as a free people, believe in. 
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Shortly, the House of Representatives will 
be deciding if the United States is to help 
those Nicaraguans who are fighting for de- 
mocracy in their native land. Providing this 
assistance is both a moral imperative and 
the course of action most consistent with 
our own security interests. What we do to 
help Nicaraguan freedom fighters is every 
bit as moral and just as anything this nation, 
or any other nation, has done to aid those 
struggling for their liberty and independ- 
ence. 

As Americans, we’re the arsenal for de- 
mocracy, the keepers of the flame that Jef- 
ferson wrote about when he penned these 
words: “... the flames kindled on the 
Fourth of July, 1776, have spread over too 
much of the globe to be extinguished by 
the feeble engines of despotism . . .” 

But expressions of solidarity aren’t 
enough. Albert Camus, a leader in the 
French underground during the Nazi occu- 
pation, wrote during the war, “Contrary to 
what we sometimes used to think, the spirit 
is of no avail against the sword, but that the 
spirit together with the sword will always 
win out over the sword alone.” Well, those 
who fight for freedom are our brothers and 
sisters, and they deserve more from the 
United States than words. With our adver- 
sary arming totalitarian forces to the teeth, 
we must have the courage to give those 
who share our ideals, especially those in this 
hemisphere, what they need to defend 
themselves and to win the day. 

In recent years we’ve witnessed in the 
Americas the greatest expansion of democ- 
racy in this century. Today 90 percent of 
the people of the Western Hemisphere— 
North, South and Central America—live in 
countries that are democracies or are in 
transition to democracy. We cannot stand 
by and permit a Soviet beachhead, which 
will be used to undermine this process, to 
be consolidated on the mainland of the 
Western Hemisphere. The zeal of the Com- 
munist regime in Managua for internal re- 
pression is matched only by its commitment 
to subvert neighboring democracies and to 
spread terror and chaos far and near. 

The Nicaraguan Government has provid- 
ed weapons, logistical support, and training 
for Communist revolutionary movements 
that are plaguing Latin America. And the 
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Palestinian Liberation Organization, Italy’s 
Red Brigade, the Baader-Meinhoff gang, 
and agents of Colonel Qadhafi—all are in 
and out of Managua all the time, and there 
is a close connection. Now, is this a threat 
to the rest of Central and South America? 
Yes. Is this a threat, ultimately, to the 
United States? Yes. 

The strategy of the Sandinistas should 
now be clear to everyone. It’s a strategy of 
delay—dragging out negotiations, never 
taking a serious position—so they can wipe 
out their opposition while Congress waits to 
see if a peace treaty is around the corner. 
Well, if we continue to delay, all we are 
doing is playing into the hands of the Nica- 
raguan Communists. We must stop falling 
victim to stall tactics. 

We cannot, we must not, downplay the 
threat to our country or to freedom in the 
hemisphere. To deny aid to the contras is a 
mandate for inaction which could well 
result in the creation of a Libya on our own 
doorstep. Let’s not kid ourselves. If the op- 
ponents of aid have their way—preventing 
us from assisting our friends—Central 
America could soon become a divided, war- 
torn region with Nicaragua a refuge and 
safe haven for terrorism. 

If this happens, the American people will 
know who to blame. As President of the 
United States, my primary job is not placing 
blame; it’s the security of this country. De- 
serting the Nicaraguan freedom fighters 
would be a national security disaster for the 
United States. And together we can see this 
never happens. 

Our commitment to overcoming the chal- 
lenges to our security in Central America 
and elsewhere, our efforts to reform our tax 
system and keep our economy strong and 
growing, are not for us. They’re for those 
Americans who come after us. And I’ve 
often said that America’s greatest days lie 
ahead. And that’s what we’re striving to 
ensure. 

Just a few days ago—I’ve been on a 
number of campuses and in high schools, 
and when I look at today’s younger Ameri- 
cans, I know that the 21st century is going 
to be in good hands. And I never felt it any 
more than just a few days ago at Parris 
Island, when I stood there and met around 
4,000 of those young marines. And it didn’t 
surprise me at all when the General, who 


was retiring at the end of this month, said 
to me, “In all my years in the Marine 
Corps, I have never seen a finer quality of 
young people than we have here with us in 
uniform today.” 

So, our greater days do lie ahead. Van 
Dyke’s poem says it well: “But the glory of 
the present is to make the future free. We 
love our land for what she is and what she 
is to be.” 

Well, I thank you all again for all that 
you're doing, appreciate very much the op- 
portunity to spend these few minutes with 
you. God bless you all. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:32 p.m. in 
Room 450 of the Old Executive Office 
Building. 


Activities of United Nations Member 
Countries 





Letter to the Speaker of the House and the 
President of the Senate. June 6, 1986 





Dear Mr. Speaker: (Dear Mr. President:) 


Pursuant to Public Law 99-190 (22 U.S.C. 
2414a), I am transmitting herewith the 
report on the activities of countries within 
the United Nations and its specialized agen- 
cies. 

This report assesses the degree of support 
of United States foreign policy in the 
United Nations context by the governments 
of countries that are members of the United 
Nations. 

In addition, this report includes the 
report required of the Secretary of State 
under Section 117 of Public Law 98-164 on 
the performance of U.N. member countries 
in international organizations. 

Sincerely, 


Ronald Reagan 
Note: This is the text of identical letters 
addressed to Thomas P. O'Neill, Jr., Speaker 


of the House of Representatives, and George 
Bush, President of the Senate. 
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Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President’s 
public schedule and other items of general 
interest announced by the Office of the 
Press Secretary and not included elsewhere 
in this issue. 





June 1 

The President returned to the White 
House from a weekend stay at Camp David, 
MD. 


June 2 
The President met at the White House 
with: 
—members of the White House staff; 
—a Cabinet-level group, to discuss unau- 
thorized disclosures of classified materi- 
al. 


June 3 
The President met at the White House 
with: 
—members of the White House staff; 
—the Mexico-U.S. Interparliamentary 
Union; 
—Secretary of Defense Caspar W. Wein- 
berger; 
—Secretary of State George P. Shultz. 
The President declared a major disaster 
for the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands 
as a result of Typhoon Lola, which pro- 
duced heavy rains, high winds, and high 
surf. 


June 4 

In the morning, the President traveled to 
Parris Island, SC, to address Marine Corps 
recruit graduates. 

In the afternoon, the President traveled to 
Greensboro, NC, to address a fundraiser for 
Congressman James T. Broyhill. At the con- 
clusion of his remarks, he returned to Wash- 
ington, DC. 


June 5 
The President met at the White House 
with: 
—members of the White House staff; 
—the Vice President, for lunch; 
—Jamie T. Noland, of Fort Collins, CO, the 
9-year-old Asthma and Allergy Founda- 
tion poster child, and his family. 
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In the morning, the President hosted a 
breakfast for Members of the Senate in the 
State Dining Room at the White House. 
During the breakfast, the tax reform legisla- 
tion pending in the Senate and the arms 
sale to Saudi Arabia were discussed. 

The President approved Federal disaster 
assistance for people in the flood-stricken 
area of Allegheny County, PA. 

The White House announced that the 
President has invited Prime Minister Mo- 
hammad Khan Junejo of Pakistan to make 
an official visit to the United States. Prime 
Minister Junejo has accepted the invitation 
and will meet with the President at the 
White House on July 16. 

The President announced his intention to 
appoint Richard Schifter, Assistant Secre- 
tary of State for Human Rights and Human- 
itarian Affairs, as an executive branch ob- 
server on the Commission on Security and 
Cooperation in Europe. 

The President directed that Federal as- 
sistance be provided to Indiana to assist in 
the reconstruction of the tornado-damaged 
Lynn Elementary School in Randolph 
County. 


June 6 
The President met at the White House 
with: 
—members of the White House staff; 
—Secretary of Agriculture Richard E. 
Lyng, to discuss the farm economy; 
—Suzanne Massie, a Soviet affairs expert, 
for lunch. 
The President requested the Congress to 
provide the following: 


—The withdrawal of a request for fiscal 
year 1986 supplemental appropriations 
totaling $74 million for the Department 
of Labor. This reduction is possible be- 
cause of the congressional reauthoriza- 
tion of the Trade Adjustment Assist- 
ance program (TAA). This supplemental 
was intended to provide assistance to 
trade-affected workers who had been 
eligible for assistance under the expired 
TAA program. Since those workers will 
continue to receive benefits under TAA 
this supplemental request is no longer 
needed. 

—$2.5 million in fiscal year 1987 to pro- 
vide funds to implement reforms in fur- 
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nishing veterans with nonservice-con- 
nected medical care. These reforms are 
authorized by Public Law 99-272. 
Fiscal year 1987 appropriation language 
is also being requested for the Environmen- 
tal Protection Agency. 
In the afternoon, the President left the 
White House for a weekend stay at Camp 
David, MD. 





Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





The following list does not include promo- 
tions of members of the Uniformed Services, 
nominations to the Service Academies, or 
nominations of Foreign Service officers. 





Submitted June 2 


D. Lowell Jensen, 

of Virginia, to be United States District 
Judge for the Northern District of Califor- 
nia, vice William H. Orrick, Jr., retired. 


Submitted June 3 


Michael R. Darby, 

of Texas, to be an Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury, vice Manuel H. Johnson, Jr., re- 
signed. 


Lawrence B. Gibbs, 

of Texas, to be Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, vice Roscoe L. Egger, Jr., re- 
signed. 


William W. Wilkins, Jr., 

of South Carolina, to be United States Cir- 
cuit Judge for the Fourth Circuit, vice 
Emory M. Sneeden, resigned. 


Karen LeCraft Henderson, 

of South Carolina, to be United States Dis- 
trict Judge for the District of South Caroli- 
na, vice William W. Wilkins, Jr. 


Manuel H. Johnson, 
of Virginia, to be Vice Chairman of the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
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Nominations—Continued 
Submitted June 3—Continued 


System for a term of 4 years, vice Preston 
Martin, resigned. 


Submitted June 5 


Ann Barbara Wrobleski, 

of Maryland, to be Assistant Secretary of 
State for International Narcotics Matters, 
vice Jon R. Thomas, resigned. 


Robie Marcus Hooker Palmer, 

of Vermont, a career member of the Senior 
Foreign Service, Class of Minister-Counsel- 
or, to be Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to Hungary. 


Donna Pope, 
of Ohio, to be Director of the Mint for a 
term of 5 years (reappointment). 


Saundra Brown Armstrong, 

of Virginia, to be a Commissioner of the 
United States Parole Commission for a term 
of 6 years, vice Helen G. Corrothers, re- 
signed. 


Kenneth A. Gilles, 

of Virginia, to be an Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture, vice Raymond D. Lett, re- 
signed. 


Kenneth A. Gilles, 

of Virginia, to be a member of the Board of 
Directors of the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration, vice C.W. McMillan, resigned. 


Robert W. Beuley, 

of Virginia, to be Inspector General, De- 
partment of Agriculture, vice John V. Gra- 
ziano, resigned. 


Ronald F. Docksai, 

of Virginia, to be an Assistant Secretary of 
Health and Human Services, vice John F. 
Scruggs. : 


James E. Colvard, 

of Virginia, to be Deputy Director of the 
Office of Personnel Management, vice Lo- 
retta Cornelius. 
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Nominations—Continued 
Submitted June 6 


Charles R. Simpson III, 

of Kentucky, to be United States District 
Judge for the Western District of Kentucky, 
vice Charles M. Allen 





Checklist 
of White House Press Releases 





The following list contains releases of the 
Office of the Press Secretary which are not 
included in this issue. 





Released June 2 


Announcement: 

Nomination of William W. Wilkins, Jr., to be 
United States Circuit Judge for the Fourth 
Circuit 


Announcement: 

Nomination of D. Lowell Jensen to be 
United States District Judge for the North- 
ern District of California 


Announcement: 

Nomination of Karen LeCraft Henderson to 
be United States District Judge for the Dis- 
trict of South Carolina 


Released June 3 


Fact sheet: 

Summary of those strategic moderniza- 
tion programs the President has asked Con- 
gress to exempt from defense cuts 


Released June 4 
Advance text: 


Remarks to Marine Corps recruit graduates 
in Parris Island, SC 
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Checklist—Continued 
Released June 4—Continued 


Advance text: 
Remarks at a fundraiser for Congressman 
James T. Broyhill in Greensboro, NC 


Released June 5 


Transcript: 

Press briefing following the President’s 
breakfast for Members of the Senate—by 
Senate Majority Leader Robert Dole, 
Senate Minority Leader Robert C. Byrd, 
and Senators Russell B. Long of Louisiana 
and Robert Packwood of Oregon 


Released June 6 


Statement: 

Unemployment rate for May—by Larry M. 
Speakes, Principal Deputy Press Secretary 
to the President 


Announcement: 

Nomination of Charles R. Simpson III to be 
United States District Judge for the West- 
ern District of Kentucky 


Transcript: 

Press briefing on domestic natural energy 
resources—by J. Steven Griles, Assistant 
Secretary of the Interior for Land and Min- 
erals Management 





Acts Approved 
by the President 





Approved May 31 


S. 2460 / Public Law 99-331 

To extend until June 30, 1986, the date on 
which certain limitations become effective 
with respect to obligations that may be 
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HJ. Res. 636 / Public Law 99-332 
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1986, as “National Children’s Accident Pre- 
vention Week” 
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To amend the Communications Act of 1934 
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office members of the Federal Communica- 
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H.R. 2672 / Public Law 99-335 


Federal Employees’ Retirement System Act 
of 1986 
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Emergency Management Agency, Federal—604, 
647 
Employment Policy, National Commission for— 
488, 692 
Employment and Yo eae 
See also specific industry 
Administration policies—33, 670 
Enterprise zones. See Enterprise zones 
Job training—31, 33, 45, 166, 213 
Minorities and youth—74, 82, 166, 625 
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Employment and unemployment—Continued 
Monthly statistics. See Economy, national, eco- 
nomic indicators 
Tokyo Economic Summit policy—585 
Endangered species. See Comenvelion, wildlife 
preservation 
Endowment. See other part of subject 
Energy 
Ethanol—436 
Natural gas—514, 520, 725 
Nuclear energy—293, 294, 564, 584 
Oil—246, 439, 454, 462, 475, 483, 495, 513, 
520, 525, 533, 548, 554, 725 
Report—421 
Tokyo Economic Summit policy—584, 587 
Energy, Department of 
Annual report—510 
Assistant Secretaries—252, 256, 430, 508, 606 
Budget—321, 400 
Deputy Secretary—252, 256 
Economic Regulatory Administration—411, 430 
Energy Regulatory Commission, Federal—191 
Nuclear reactors, quality—564 
Secretary—123, 514, 520, 575, 712 
Energy Sintion Day, National—399 
Energy Regulatory Commission, Federal. See 
Energy, Department of 
Enterprise zones—75, 166 
Environment 
See also Conservation 
Acid rain—30, 38, 388, 389, 669 
Quality—171, 237 
Soviet nuclear reactor accident. See Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics 
Tokyo Economic Summit policy—587 
Toxic waste—198, 665, 712 
Water quality—54 
Environment, Joint Commission on the—536 
Environmental Protection Agency—560, 561, 
564, 575, 579 
Environmental Quality, Council on—237 
Equal Employment Opportunity Commission— 
93, 603, 647 
Espionage. See Defense and national security 
Ethanol. See Energy 
Europe 
See also specific country 
Antiterrorism efforts—501 
Defense and security—176, 286 
East-West relations—75, 175, 394, 424 
Economic growth—527 
Libyan sanctions, role—26, 30, 32, 41-44 
Relations with U.S.—42 
Soviet nuclear reactor accident, effects. See 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
Terrorist attacks—30, 42 
Trade with U.S.—435, 528 
European Atomic Energy Community—293, 294 
European Communities—435, 436, 528, 529, 585, 
587, 633-635 
European Space Agency—587 
Executive branch. See specific constituent unit 
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Executive Exchange, 
on—202, 395, 450 
Executive Office of the President. See specific 

constituent unit 
Export Council, President’s—253, 309, 338, 446 
Export-Import Bank of the U.S.—232, 256, 487, 
519, 538, 549 
Exports, U.S. See specific subject 


FBI. See Justice, Department of 

Fair Housing Mon 2 

Fairfax County Public Schools Education Founda- 
tion—184 

Families, effect of poverty—138, 168, 197, 200, 
227 


President’s Commission 


Families, National League of—71 
Farm Credit Administration—337, 606 
Farm Safety Week, National—674 
Farmers Home Administration. See Agriculture, 
Department of 
Farming. See Agriculture 
Father’s Day—518 
Federal. See other part of subject 
Federalism. See Domestic policy, government’s 
role 
Federation. See other part of subject 
Ferguson Industries—655 
Fetal Alcohol Syndrome Awareness Week, Na- 
tional—36 
Finance Corp., International—538 
Finland, Ambassador to U.S.—366 
First Interstate Bank of Denver—655 
Fish and Wildlife Service, U.S. See Interior, De- 
partment of the 
Fishing Week, National—602 
Flag, Year of the—618 
Flag Day and National Flag Week—618 
Fleet Reserve Association—9 
Florida 
Attorney, U.S.—647, 649 
District judges, U.S.—367, 480, 481 
ood and Agricultural Development, Board for 
International—263 
Food assistance, Africa—703 
Food Bank Week, National—691 
Food Security Improvements Act of 1986—395 
Footwear industry—375 
Ford Motor Co.—248 
Foreign Claims Settlement Commission of the 
U.S. See Justice, Department of 
Foreign Intelligence Advisory Board, Presi- 
dent’s—479 
Foreign policy 
See also specific country, region, or subject 
Administration policies—115, 156, 173, 356, 
557, 621 
Diplomacy, role—362 
President, meetings. See Digest at end of each 
issue 
Regional conflicts. See Regional conflicts 
Security and development  assistance—268, 
288, 358, 361, 363, 701 
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Forestry industry—694, 695 
Foundation. See other part of subject 
France 
Ambassador to U.S.—191 
Antiterrorism efforts—491, 593 
Foreign Minister—695 
President—191, 526, 587, 593, 605 
Prime Minister—526 
Relations with U.S.—593 
Free Afghanistan Alliance—87 
Freedom, Presidential Medal of —539, 611 
Freedom of Information Day—369 
Fruit. See Agriculture 
Fund. See other part of subject 


GATT. See Commerce, international 

GNP. See Economy, national, economic indicators 

GSP. See Commerce, international 

Garden Week, National—509 

Garrison Diversion Unit Reformulation Act of 
1986—612 

Gasoline Powered Automobile, Centennial Year 
of the—468 

General Accounting Office—125-127, 190, 283 

General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. See 
Commerce, international 

General Motors Corp.—248 

General Services Administration—283, 556 

Generalized System of Preferences. See Com- 
merce, international 


r 
pal U.S.—400, 401, 647, 648 
Marshal, U.S.—400, 401 
German Democratic Republic 
Berlin. See Berlin 
Nicaragua, role. See Nicaragua, internal situa- 
tion 
Germany, Federal Republic of 
Berlin. See Berlin 
Chancellor—209, 587, 604 
Economic growth—527 
Foreign Minister—510 
Prime minister of North Rhine-Westphalia— 
191 
Strategic defense, role. See Nuclear weapons, 
strategic defense programs 
Trade with U.S.—661 
Girl Scouts of America—38 
Glamour—70 
Godfrey Sperling Group—322 
Gold standard. See Economy, international, mon- 
etary exchange rates 
Government agencies and employees 
See also specific agency 
Debarment and suspension system—230 
Health benefits—69, 291 
Labor-management relations—664 
Management reform—143, 144, 146, 164, 272, 
274, 283, 297 
Polygraph tests. See Defense and national secu- 
rity, espionage 
Waste and fraud elimination—46, 136, 148, 214 


Governors’ Association, National—295 
Grace commission. See Private Sector Survey on 
Cost Control in the Federal Government, 
President’s 
Grain. See Agriculture 
Grambling State University—696 
Great Britain. See United Kingdom 
Greater Los Angeles Convention Bureau—655 
Greece 
Cyprus conflict. See Cyprus 
TWA plane, bombing incident. 
World Airlines 
Grenada 
Economic growth—235, 246 
Embassy, U.S.—235 
Governor-General—248, 255 
Internal situation—235, 249, 259 
Memorial for U.S. Armed Forces—255 
President’s visit—248, 255, 257 
Prime Minister—248-251, 255 
Gridiron Dinner—429 
Gross national product. See Economy, national, 
economic indicators 
Guam 
Attorney, U.S.—400, 401 
Governor-—560 
Lieutenant Governor—558 
President’s visit—558, 572, 606 
Guatemala 
Ambassador, U.S.—38 
Central American conflict. See Central Amer- 
ica, regional conflict 
President—38, 391 
Vice President’s visit—38 
Guilford Transportation Industries—642 
Guinea-Bissau, U.S. Ambassador—598, 646 
Gun control. See Law enforcement and crime 
Guyana, elections—236 
Gypsies, victims of Holocaust—201 


See Trans 


Haiti 
Internal situation—183, 205, 215 
Investment treaty with U.S. See Investment, 
international 
Handicapped, National Council on the—421, 431 
Handicapped Research, National Institute of. See 
Education, Department of 
Hands Across America Day—691, 699, 725 
Harry S. Truman Scholarship Foundation—446, 
480 
Hawaii 
Governor—552, 553 
President's visit—552, 572, 606 
Hazardous materials, transportation—119 
Health, President’s—71, 90 
Health Care Financing Administration. See 
Health and Human Services, Department of 
Health and Human Services, eee of 
AIDS research, role—152, 1 
Assistant Secretaries—601, 04, 646 
Budget—322, 645 
Health Care Financing Administration—380, 
400 
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Health and Human Services, Department of— 
Continued 
Medical care, role—152, 169 
Public Health Service—152, 169 
Secretary—138, 152, 153, 169 
Social Security Administration—390, 401 
Soviet nuclear reactor accident, response—575 
Under Secretary—209, 225 
Health and medical care 
Acquired Immune 
(AIDS)—152, 169 
Costs—138, 152, 168, 215, 669 
Government employees. See Government 
agencies and employees 
Japan-U.S. cooperation—696 
Malpractice insurance—152, 169 
Medicaid and Medicare—23, 669 
Radiation control—470 
Soviet nuclear reactor accident. See Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics 
Hearing month. See Better Hearing and Speech 
Month 
Hearst Senate Youth Program—191 
Heart Month, American—109 
Hemophilia Month, National—259 
Heritage Foundation—520, 550 
Heroism, President’s views—185 
Highway Safety Advisory Committee, National— 
134 
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Historical Publications and Records Commission, 
National—232 
Holmes high school. See John A. Holmes High 
School 
Holocaust Memorial Council, U.S.—201, 578, 629, 
637 
Homosexual rights. See Civil rights 
Honduras 
Ambassador, U.S.—91 
Central American conflict. See Central Amer- 
ica, regional conflict 
Economic assistance, U.S.—706 
Military assistance, U.S.—413, 418, 420, 706 
Nicaraguan incursion—412, 418, 420, 433, 443 
President—91, 391, 413, 418, 420, 696, 704, 
705 
Relations with U.S.—704, 705 
Housing, administration policies—170 
Housing and Urban Development, Department 
of 
Annual report—255 
Assistant Secretary—657, 696 
Budget—645 
Secretary—58, 68 
— Energy and Energy Conservation Bank— 


ae Dedicoms Black Day—264 

Human Events—112 

Human life day. See Sanctity of Human Life Day, 
National 

Human rights 

lso specific country 
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Humanities, National Council on the. See Arts 

- the Humanities, National Foundation on 
e 

Humanities, National Endowment for the. See 
Arts and the Humanities, National Foundation 
on the 

Humanities Week, National—.210 

Hungarian Americans, Federation of —328 


INF. See Nuclear weapons, arms control negotia- 
tions 
Illinois, US. district j 7, 648 
ation and na a Phy 
Caribbean region—236 
President, meetings. See Digest at end of each 


issue 
Reform policies—7, 170 
Imports, U.S. See specific subject 


India, External Affairs Minister—191 

Indian Education, National Advisory Council 
on—615 
diana 


n 
Attorney, U.S.—647, 649 
Marshals, U.S.—39, 71, 92 
Indians, American—295 
Indonesia 
Aircraft sales, U.S. See Arms and munitions 
Ambassador, U.S.—87, 93, 429 
Ambassador to U.S.—255 
Economy—551, 554, 567, 581, 592 
Human rights—592 
President—322, 477, 532, 547, 551, 552, 565- 
567, 572, 581, 592 
President Reagan’s visit—322, 404, 532, 547, 
550, 551, 552, 565, 566, 572, 581, 606 
Refugee policy—567 
Relations with U.S.—566 
Trade with U.S.—553 
Industry. See Business and industry 
Inflation. See Monetary affairs 
Information Agency, U.S.—49, 92, 322, 328, 329, 
346 


Institute. See other part of subject 
Insurance industry—400, 721 
Integrity and Efficiency, President’s Council on— 
147 
Intelligence. See Defense and national security 
Inter-American Foundation—131, 192 
Interagency boards, committees, councils, etc. 
See other part of subject 
Interest rates. See Monetary affairs 
Intergovernmental Relations, Advisory Commis- 
sion on—86, 256 
Interior, De ent of the 
Assistant etary—295 
Fish and Wildlife Service, U.'S.—54, 417, 431 
Land Management, Bureau of —520 
Secretary—54, 223, 329, 520, 613 
Wildlife preservation, role—54 
Intermediate-range Nuclear Force negotiations. 
See Nuclear weapons, arms control negotiations 
International agencies, associations, observances, 
programs, etc. See other part of subject 
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Interstate Commerce Commission—76, 93 
Investigation, Federal Bureau of. See Justice, De- 
partment of 
Investment, international 
Bangladesh-U.S. treaty—723 
Cameroon-U.S. treaty—680 
Haiti-U.S. treaty—414 
Morocco-U.S. treaty—414 
Panama-U.S. treaty—415 
Senegal-U.S. treaty—415 
Turkey-U.S. treaty—416 
Zaire-U.S. treaty—416 
womans Guarantee Agency, Multilateral—586 
owa 
District judge, U.S.—192 
‘ Marshals, U.S.—440, 479, 648, 649 
ran 
Nicaragua, role. See Nicaragua, internal situa- 
tion 
Persian Gulf conflict. See Middle East 
Prime Minister—310 
US. national et report—687 
Iran-U.S. Claims Tribunal—687, 688 
Iraq, Persian Gulf conflict. See Middle East 
Ireland 
Northern Ireland, role. See United Kingdom 
Prime Minister—377, 378, 381 
Relations with U.S.—378 
— Northern. See United Kingdom 
ael 
Middle East peace efforts. See Middle East 
Prime Minister—208, 530 
Relations with U.S.—311, 313 
Trade with U.S.—437 


‘Achille Lauro, hijacking situation. See Achille 
Lauro 

Antiterrorism efforts—526, 528 

Christian Democratic Party, leader—70 

Economic policy coordination, role—585, 586 

Libyan sanctions, role—41 

Prime Minister—23, 41, 70, 526, 528, 587, 604 

Relations with U.S.—70 

Terrorist attacks—22, 23, 36 


Jamaica 
Drug trafficking prevention, role—235 
Economic growth—234 
Prime Minister—250 
Japan 
Ambassador, U.S.—604, 605 
Defense and security—477 
Economy—576 
Emperor—605 
Finance Minister—91 
Foreign Affairs Minister—38 
Medical science cooperation with U.S. See 
Health and medical care 
Overseas development assistance. See Develop- 
ing countries 
President’s visit—576, 580, 582-584, 587, 588, 
604, 605 


Japan—Continued 
Prime Minister—366, 473-476, 484, 509, 526, 
528, 533, 568-570, 576, 587-589, 604, 605, 
654 
Relations with U.S.—3, 473, 484, 533 
Soviet nuclear reactor accident, effects. See 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
Strategic defense, role. See Nuclear weapons, 
strategic defense programs 
Tax reform—577 
Tokyo summit. See Tokyo Economic Summit 
Trade with U.S.—4, 91, 165, 176, 375, 475, 476, 
484, 528, 569, 576, 654, 661, 715 
Jaycee Week, National—78 
org Heritage Week—639 
ews 
Leaders, meeting with President—309, 695 
Nicaraguan Jewry. See Nicaragua 
Soviet Jewry. See Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 


publics 
John A. Holmes High School—620 
John F. Kennedy Center for the Performing Arts. 
See Smithsonian Institution 
Johnson & Johnson—246 
Joint boards, committees, councils, etc. See other 
part of subject 
pag See of Staff. See Defense, Department of 
or 
Arms sales, U.S. See Arms and munitions 
King—43, 310, 725 
Middle East peace efforts. See Middle East 
Judiciary 
Appointment policies—170 
Budget—322, 400, 645, 646 
udges, U.S. See cific State or U.S. court 
eat Say No—699 a 
i Say No To Drugs Week—658, 659 
ustice, Department of 
Assistant Attorney General—419, 431 
Attorney General—11, 66, 171, 181, 228, 496, 
661, 720, 723 
Attorneys, U.S. See specific State or territory 
Budget—400, 696 
Civil rights enforcement, role—74 
Community Relations Service—467 
Deputy Attorney General—575 
Drug Enforcement Administration—11 
Foreign Claims Settlement Commission of the 
U.S.—50, 92 
Investigation, Federal Bureau of (FBI)—177 
Iranian claims settlement, role—688 
Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention, 
Office of —548 
Labor-management relations program—664 
Marshals, U.S. See specific State or territory 
School discipline, role—305 
Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention, 
Office of. See Justice, Department of 


Kampuchea. See Cambodia 

Kappiolani Women’s and Children’s Medical 
Center—572 

Kennedy Center for the Performing Arts. See 
Smithsonian Institution 
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Kentucky 
Governor—255 
Marshal, U.S.—93, 94 
King day. See Martin Luther King, Jr. Day 
Korea, Democratic Republic 
Nicaragua, role. See Nicaragua, internal situa- 
tion 
Relations with South Korea. See Korea, Repub- 
lic of 
Korea, Republic of 
Ambassador to U.S.—255 
Internal situation—571 
President—571 
Relations with North Korea—477 
Relations with U.S.—176 
Kustom Electronics—655 


Labor, Department of 
Assistant Secretaries—294, 322, 337, 367 
Budget—696 
Deputy Under Secretary—479 
Job training, role—166 
Secretary—12, 467, 468, 694, 695 
Solicitor—350, 367 
Wage and Hour Division—48, 92 
Labor & Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
American Federation of —372 
Labor issues 
See also specific industry 
Standards convention—467 
Labor Organization, International—467 
Labor Relations Authority, Federal—329, 430, 
450, 480 
Land Management, Bureau of. See Interior, De- 
partment of the 
Latin America. See specific country; Central 
America 
Law Day U.S.A.—496, 497 
Law enforcement and crime 
Administration policies—169 
Drug abuse and trafficking—9-11, 15, 170, 234, 
372, 534, 551, 552, 559, 594, 622, 658, 699, 
723 
Gun control—406, 695 
Organized crime—170, 335 
Tort law—720 
United Kingdom-U.S. extradition treaty—177, 
524 
Victims of crime—170 
League. See other part of subject 
Leather industry—375 
Lebanon, hostages—28, 463, 501, 513 
Legion, American—328 
Legislative branch 
also specific constituent unit 
Budget—322, 400, 479 
Legislative Exchange Council, American—71 
Liberalism, President’s views—115, 451, 455 
Library of Medicine, Sesquicentennial Year of the 
National—110 
Libya 
Air strike, U.S.—490, 491, 493, 494, 496, 499, 
500, 505, 509-511, 557, 570, 590, 652 
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Libya—Continued 
Chief of State—10, 22-26, 29-31, 36, 41, 43, 
44, 270, 310, 326, 371, 374, 397, 412, 428, 
433, 454, 455, 459-462, 464, 490-494, 496, 
497, 500, 501, 524, 526, 527, 535, 558, 570, 
588 
Economic sanctions—19, 21, 22, 26, 30, 32, 37, 
39, 41-44, 71, 592 
Gulf of Sidra incident—412, 413, 418, 423, 424, 
428, 429, 433, 443, 454, 460, 464 
Nicaragua, role. See Nicaragua, internal situa- 
tion 
Oil industry—525, 591 
Relations with U.S.—21, 29, 31, 42-44, 215 
Soviet role—28, 41 
Terrorism, role—21, 22, 24, 26, 30, 35, 41, 42, 
44, 428, 433, 455, 459, 460, 462, 464, 490, 
491, 493, 494, 499, 527, 558, 570, 583, 588, 
591, 593 
Lie detector tests. See Defense and national secu- 
rity, espionage 
Livestock. See Agriculture 
—— Island Railroad—644 


uisiana 
President’s visit—424, 443 
Republican Party event—424, 431 
Loyalty Day—562 
Lunar New Year—196 


MBFR. See Mutual and Balanced Force Reduc- 
tions negotiations 

MIA’s. See Armed Forces, U.S. 

Macbeth division, Kollmorgan Corp.—655 

Machine Tool Builders Association, National—661 

Machine tool industry—661, 697 

Madagascar, U.S. Ambassador—599, 646 

Maine 
Attorney, U.S.—39, 92 
Marshal, U.S.—93, 94 

Maine Central Railroad Co./Portland Terminal 
Co.—641, 642 

Maintenance of Way Employees, Brotherhood 
of-—-641-643 

Malaysia 
First Lady’s visit—551, 552, 594 
Trade with U.S.—556 

Malta, U.S. Ambassador—646 

Management and Budget, Office of—72, 127, 
179, 181, 193, 230, 231, 273, 274, 283, 295, 393 

Management Improvement, President’s Council 
on—147, 283 

Manual. See other part of subject 

Manufacturers, National Association of —713, 726 

March for Life—80 

Maritime Administration. See Transportation, De- 


See also specific vessel 
Combatant ships. See Arms and munitions 
Merchant ships, minimum standards conven- 
tion—467 
Persian Gulf conflict. See Middle East 
Maritime Commission, Federal—603, 647 
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Maritime Day, National—663 
Maritime Organization, International—583 
Marshall Islands, free association compact—559 
Marshals, U.S. See specific State or territory 
Martin Luther King, Jr. Day—54, 57, 65, 73, 74 
Martin Luther King, Jr. Elementary School—57, 
71, 74 
Maryland, U.S. attorney—511 
Massachusetts 
District judge, U.S.—549 
Governor—213 
Massachusetts General Hospital—87 
Mathematics Awareness Week, National—504 
Mayer Wildman Industries, Inc.—655 
McDonnell Douglas—580 
Meat. See Agriculture 
Medal. See other part of subject 
Medicaid. See Health and medical care 
Medical care. See Health and medical care 
Medicare. See Health and medical care 
Mediterranean, U.S. military exercises—215 
Memorial Day. See Prayer for Peace, Memorial 
Day 
Merit Systems Protection Board—488, 511, 725 
Mexico 
Attorney General—11, 724 
Central American conflict. See Central Amer- 
ica, regional conflict 
Drug trafficking. See Law enforcement and 
crime 
Foreign Relations Secretary—7 
President—6, 7, 9-12, 15, 724 
President Reagan’s visit—9-12, 15 
Relations with U.S.—6-8, 10, 11, 15 
Trade with U.S.—8, 10, 437 
Mexico-U.S., International Boundary and Water 
Commission—7 
Michigan 
District judges, U.S.—39, 92, 225 
Marshal, U.S.—71, 92 
Micronesia, free association compact—176, 559 
Middle East 
See also specific country 
Palestinians—24, 43, 592 
Peace efforts, international—24, 43, 176, 313, 
530, 592, 675 
Persian Gulf conflict—46, 409, 613 
Relations with U.S.—43 
Military Academy, U.S. See Army, Department of 
the 


Military Appeals, U.S. Court of —296 

Mine Safety and Health Review Commission, 
Federal—615, 648 

Mining, tin—556 

Minnesota, U.S. attorney—647, 648 

Minorities 
See also specific group; Civil rights 
Employment. See Employment and unemploy- 

ment 

Enterprise zones. See Enterprise zones 
Small business. See Business and industry 


Mississippi 
Attorney, U.S.—93, 94 
District judge, U.S—120 
Missouri 
Attorney, U.S.—256 
Governor—219, 220 
Marshals, U.S.—39, 92 
President’s visit—219, 224, 225 
Republican Party event—219, 225 


Monetary affairs 
See also Economy, national, economic indica- 
tors 


Banking, Government’s role—162 
Exchange rates. See Economy, international 
Inflation and interest rates—159, 677, 680 
Money were Ss 

Monetary Fund, International—457, 475, 480, 
538, 585, 586 

Montana, disaster assistance—400 

Months of observance. See other part of subject 

Morocco, investment treaty with U.S. See Invest- 
ment, international 

Morton Thiokol, Inc.—580 

Mother’s Day—517 

Multilateral. See other part of subject 

Munitions. See Arms and munitions 

Museum Services, Institute of. See Arts and the 
Humanities, National Foundation on the 

Mutual and Balanced Force Reductions negotia- 
tions—394, 636 


NAACP. See Colored People, National Association 
for the Advancement of 

NASA. See Aeronautics and Space Administration, 
National 

NASCAR. See Stock Car Auto Racing, National 
Association for, Inc. 

NATO. See North Atlantic Treaty Organization 

NBC. See Broadcasting Co., National 

NORAD. See Air Force, Department of the 

Namibia, independence—304 

Nancy Reagan Drug Abuse Fund—725 

Narcotics. See Law enforcement and crime, drug 
abuse and trafficking 

National. See other part of subject 

National Geographic Society—70 

National Review—112 

Natural gas. See Energy 

Naturalization. See Immigration and naturaliza- 
tion 

Naval Aviation Day—601 

Navy, Department of the 
See also Armed Forces, U.S. 
Chief of Naval Operations—713 
Naval Academy, U.S.—106 
Overseas installations—218 
Sixth Fleet, Commander—424 

Navy League—9 

Neighborhood Enterprise, National Center for— 
57, 60 

Neighborhood Housing Services Week, Nation- 
al—724 

Nepal, Ambassador to U.S.—255 
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Nevada 
Disaster assistance—296 
Marshal, U.S.—648, 649 
Toxic waste repository. See Environment 
New Delhi Group—364 
New England Patriots—97, 99 
New Jersey, U.S. district judge—480 
New Mexico, U.S. district judge—647, 648 
New Sweden, Year of —636 
New Year’s Day—3, 4 
New York 
Attorney, U.S.—647, 648 
District judges, U.'S.—120, 192, 225 
President’s visit—506, 510 
Republican Party event—506, 510, 511 
New York Stock Exchange—83 
New York Times—404 
New Zealand, U.S. Ambassador—646 
Newspaper Association, National—322 
Newspaper Editors, American Society of —451 
Nicaragua 
Central American conflict. See Central Amer- 
ica, regional conflict 
Defense Minister—325 
Drug trafficking, role—372 
Honduras, incursion. See Honduras 
Interior Minister—310, 325, 370, 452 
Internal situation—9, 15, 175, 204, 229, 250, 
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President—267, 269, 300, 309, 310, 314, 315, 
326, 333, 370, 374, 376, 524, 704 
Terrorism, role—310, 372, 524 
U.S. national emergency, report—519, 686 
Nicaraguan Humanitarian Assistance Office. See 
State, Department of 
Nicaraguan Information Foundation—336 
Norfolk Southern Corp.—84 
North American Aerospace Defense Command. 
See Air Force, Department of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization—15, 176, 
286, 383, 394, 476, 636 
North Carolina 
Marshal, U.S.—192, 193 
Students, meeting with President—620 
North Dakota 
Garrison Diverson Unit—612 
Governor—613 
Wetlands trust—613 
North Pacific Fisheries Commission, Internation- 
al—638 
Northern Ireland. See United’ Kingdom 
Northern Mariana Islands 
Attorney, U.S.—400, 401 
Territorial decision—559 
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